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PREFACE 

- r=.-!ii*rcx-aeac:3u:.':^ 



Th^. Snttsjii: of this rspC'ft- 1% to p;*’as^int the results of &;tt©nsfve 
gatherinQ’’’ *hr> g.^oyp of siuf^trjts of feested sbUUy*' 

St Lm. Angel City College, a ca?^©r F 'iojn of the i^econd group v^lth thts 
first » so<r5<i*. Indsctiis of th® v<slug of th® p:;'C#c»rafi» ^^ftsr sn't© y®<8f, and 
recojOTsndacIons beyoj'd thos^ mde In tb® fls'st Tne data In 

this report Is pces®’.c<ad for th© grotsp os e s^ihole, by se 5 «, md by readlrsg 
grcupu The ravi dots hsd <5lso been grosiped within esch sespii by feoding 
level and racIsl/ethRlc gros^p, but tkie Hssiltatlons pr<sc|yded Its 
analysis pr^^r^earitatlon in this ^'eport,. 



^ Th«! reader is directed to the Counseling Center Research Studies 

md th© ''Som^ejry of for saore detail ad informa- 

ticm regarding this program, in these e??r|ler studies will b<g foijnd 
inforwstlon ©n th© background of the p^obleiit, object! yes of th© pirogreni, 
characteristics of the fsr^t student group and their cepiparSson— -©n these 
charact®!' I'!it ieS'-^-*tc of ''tegular, non probat ionary*'* stud^ts. Inter-' 

relationships of selected test variables and grades, course content, and 
conclusions and roeo^-muendarj ons arising out of th& study on Ihe first 
grcjup. 



lnfo,fmation reg^ifdlng more detailed aspects of the prograsa described 
herein, but not included In this report, would best b© obtained from those 
persons responsible for* Its ■various phases <, 

The organixatloiii and adjoin 1 st rat ion of th© program and the selection 
of the students v^s under the direction of Hr. Byron Holmes, Mslstant 
Dean of Counseling and Guidance and Hr\ Sen K. Gold, Counselor., 

Course content and fsethods utilized in the courses were the response- 
billty of the follcsv/fng faculty memberjiS ^rs„ Hadelon Haigh, Associate 
Professor of English CSngllsh 21 ) j Dr. Harold Salisbury, Associate Profes^ 
sor of Speech fUstenSing Comprehension) ; Robert W>,ltten, Professor 
of Speech (Speech 30 ; Edwin Young, AssTst^t Professor of Psychology 
and Counselor (Psychology 30 and Testfng Progr,^). 

Acknowledgements are due to jiiany for their contributions to this 
study; to Wr, Ben Gold, wh© In additlo'n to his «*isigned responsf-® 
biUti €’.§ in thf;'. program ■*“•=-'■ provided a '*good and very useful adviett, 

while hfs work on th@ ‘"’First Progress Repof-t'^' md hss providing of 
statistical information helped lay a groundwork for the writing of this 
second report” to Mr, HarshaH Elder, Associate Professor of Mathematics- 
f©r his work In programming and carrying out sofnrr the statistical work 
©n the Bendls^ 6--I5 and th© IBM l 620 s f© Mr. B©», Kurawto, Tabulating 
Section SupervHor for handling the punching and r,orting of cards for ih^ 
computing operation; to Mrs. Evelyn McAughan for h©r tirelesss work in 
typing the report In its various phases and forms; to Mr. frank Tfueblood, 
Cmnselor, for his preparation of the masters of the charts end graphs; 














mitaSit. 







PREFACE (continued] 



to the CounseUng Office Clerical Staff for their efforts on the 
*'f»K)unds‘* of tabulation done; to the twsmbers of the Counseling Staff, 
Faculty, and Adn^lnlstratlon for their ideas, support and encouragement 
of expression; and to the wrlter^s wife whose patience and efforts allowed 
for the **extra**t ime'* taken so frequently on this projoct„ 

Of immeasurable significance v/ere the contributions of the students 
of the program and the faculty members ffVSo Haigh, Dr„ Salisbury, and 
Whitten) with whom the writer worked. Only interaction and involve^* 
ment with the teachers and stsidents-**'“ln process«'“‘*couid i^ake one aware 
of the needs, undeveloped competences and potentials, and the frustra* 
tions and hopes, underlying the simple act of enrolling In and attending 
the junior college. 
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Tfje writer^s experience In this study has reinforced the ideas that 
Cl) an ’’aUenated’* rather than a ’'positive'^ student involvement might be j 

predicted as the result of the power syst«n and means of achieving com^* | 

pliance utilized in the ’*tr®diojia1" junior college probationary procedure, 

(2) there is a need for s more meaningful goal orientation and reviard 

system, (3) the preseiit standardized echieviwnt and personality tests ' 

and socio-economic status are not sufficient basis for the selection and 

allocation of students, the explanation of their behavior, the establish^ 

ment of criteria or content of educational pR*ograms, C^) for th© , 

"culturally deprived®® or ’^educationally deficient^® (which terms need more t 

explicit definition) within the present technology age, a r^ean must be 

found for first freeing the motivation of Individuals followed by an j 

analysis of realistic present and potential functioning level and “ 

later allocation to educational programs, (5) there is a necessity for 

Intra-conmmity confrontations^ regarding the realities • ' she problsn and 

Its alternate soluti>ons and a committment to a functionally integrated plan 



with broad parspectiveo 

Only a very small fraction of the reality, complexity, end urgency 
of the problems faced by the students, faculty, college, and cowminity as 
a whole can be expressed In written i^rds and statistics.. However, In a 
very small way, through this report. It is hoped that the reader who has 
not already done so will be encouraged to make the acquaintance of the 
members of his communltyo 



Edwin Ao Young 
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• I* INTRODUCTION 

This Is the third of a series of reports on an experimental program for 

•Mow tested ability** students at L,A»CoC*, The previous two reports (t,A„C«C. 

<■ 

Counseling Center Research Studies •^li«15 and #65“2) were based on data 
gathered on the first group of students during the Spring, 196^. 

This report describes a second group of students vdip participated! In 
this program during the Fall of 19^4, The discussion of the general probl®n 
and objectives of the program mny be found in the first report o {LoA«,CoCo 
Counseling Center Research Study ^4-15). In addition, the first report 
compares these students with a sample of ”regutar** students on selected 
character 3 st ? cs « 

The purpose of this report is to: 

li Present further data, on another sample, of the *Mcw 
tested-*abnity** Junior college student at LoA,C«Co 

2. Compare this data on the Fall 1964 group with that collected 
on the first block program (Spring 5964) In order to get 
some Idea of the representativeness of the characteristics 
described. 

3, Present statistical Information on progress to date of the 
students In the first and second block program group. 

The Information In this report Is presented to the end that It might 
(1) aid In developing a general understanding of the characteristics of 
these students and the potential and actual difficulties to be encountered by 
these Students In a junior college settling and (2) have heuristic value In 
leading to further refined studies using more controlled. Individualized, 
and specific methods to Increase the learning and evaluate the progress of 
these students.. 

II. PROCEOtfRE AND ORGANIZATION 
A. Selection 

In Fall .1964, one hundred (IIO) students v»ere selected according 
to the same criteria utilized In Spring 1964 namely: 















“'■I**' % .V IVtJ ,> 



fi/ SC/if fi?;i'tt;i;^iic;'^ km st-jorn ©f 39 <ssr bel®?# |rif;n 

natlomil college fr^esshfjiw* p^^^rc^ntMe) 

Z) Tj© prev-ftHis backgrcjiimd 

3| be?w 22 y<s^fs of age 

4) not ©dwc^ted pri^rUy In a noi'^-'^ngU'sh Sfp^klng country 



S, Acadeffiic Program 

The aosdesfifc program ^'^as enlarged over that ‘of the Spring 1964 
group™ Instead of 6 units and 10 hours, these students ^re required 
to enroll In a $ unit, 15 hours a ‘^e&k block program cosnpri sings 



EngHsh 21 
Psyci-jology 3^ 
Sps^ch 3! 



3 units 
3 units 
3 units 



(English Fundamentals) 
(Intrciduction to Psychology) 
(CoHsminfeation Skll Is*Speach) 




We<?ks 

etrvKmr'KiinamSi.'m 

Tr 1964 



In addition, all students ^we required to enroll In a Physical 
Education activity course and ’^re p^r^iitted to enroll in up to 3 units 
of selected non'* transfer courses,, 

Difficulties In ^forking ivlth the large group led to the varying of 
class sise and scheduling In the English and Psychology sections® The 
speech program remained unchanged throughout the semster™ These changes 
are Indicated belo^s 

C1e,ss Total Hrs®A/ko Unit Total Uts® Total 

lLg&. inJJO£L££S£> CfSii. In BjJc.Prqg. MSliMM 



Course 






O ey r.o «» oko 



HO 

HO 

37 

HO 

HO 

HO 



15 



3 

3 

3 



l^‘»3'l‘ 
3 



10 



/ U cm t£it VJ9 



Ho>i rsAf eek 

M M Kmr ,y ;gtf»'i ye«- i wi cwrj 

Psychology 5 

English 5 

Speech 3n[ 

Listening 1 | 

Diction I J 

Elect,. ClncH PE) 2»5 

cooj'iecw-iai>Obra»c»c^ee rx> c«> co («a ok* ciii «ar o ct» cn> w <::» ^x> cs> 

Psychology 3"~| 110 14 

ij 37 

English 31 HO 3 

I J 37 

Speech 31 37 3 

Listening 1 j HO 

Diction ij HO . 

Library 1 37 

El^ctCiRcii P~En j?w»K "^'*3^ 

«-w. rtA f?r* ^ «-* M Mi. ’ tiM itn CM CM (X* «?f c» cts> CO ti8 OP WO su/ SIS' OP cM ojp n* ** css w 

55 !S 3 



no 



■2f» <3? C» C© C» CS 



HO 



CW » ''«> ^CO UXi Ctfti.'l on 0 S 3 4M CU Il»*cr CWCttCO tg} COJ '03 wo CW 2»OPC!0«.’C‘a* 

Psychology 



caf«9»3frm>ea :si/:i9c=)::©ie>is 



9 



10 



mi 



-20 



English 






'-3I '-a caf *289 



a 

i] 

Spctech 3 "I 

Listening 1 j 

Diction U* 

Elect, (iricK PE) 2-5 

«B'J!W«JO»C»®O WCS.«t<C»v3n«»a*a»S3«;^ 



HO 

37 

HO 

HO 



3 

3 



4“32 
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AH students ware required to remain In all block program courses for the semester 
They could not drop one of these courses wi fehcJwt withdrawing from school, 

* S«<ft Sactlon H D. Co*in«*Hnfj 
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C. Data Collection 

Information was obtained about tbls group by the use of tests and 
questionnaires In the sense general areas as In the previous semester, 

namelys 

K academic potential 
2o vocational potential 
3. motivational characteristics 
4„ present goals and activities, previous 
background, and family background 

Our experience with the Spring, 1264 group led to some specific 
changes In date collection with the Fall, 1964 group. The larger sl^c 
of the grou^ nade time and personnel limitations a crucial factor. In 



addition, the following tests were not used for the reasons given 

(based on experience with the first group) s 

1) The SkA Verbal form as a measure of mental ability did not 
appear to contribute Information not already available In 
the SCAT, 

2) The Modified Form of the Study of Values had » very tim 
consuming scoring procedure, paftlcularly with a large 
group, and the norms available on this form were not 
applicable. 

3) The Full Range Picture Vocabulary test produced a verx 
narrow range of scores, limiting Its value as a predictor 

or dl fferentiator, ^ ^ 

4) The Diagnostic Phonics Survey was difficult to administer 
to a large group and resulted in misunderstandings on the 
part of students as to what they were to do, 

5) The Listening Comprehension test was used by the Speech 
department and information regarding U rosy be obtained 
from tfiat departmimt. 

6) The Cooperative English test was not used In the same 
manner bf the English Instructors during this semester. 
Indications are that the scores followed the pattern set 
by those In the Spring 1264 group. 

The following adjustments and additions were made to the Fall 1264 
testing programs 

1) The Raven Progressive Matrices was administered on an untiroed 
basis to reduce the time factor In perfonaance. lapsed time 
was recorded for each person. 







aafiattsunEatBi^^ 







I 

2) The questlonnatreis were revised v#lth s<wne undiscrliasnetlfig I 

Item removed. They were else shortended so thet students I 

co'jid mark their answers on fBH cards which were later 1 

punched and tallied on the ISH 1620, 

3) The Prob!^ check list for college students was used I 

to get Information on probicjns In specific areas to aid In 1 

the future development of appropriate and meaningful counseling ] 

prograsis, i 

M A <piestIonnat re to get information about attitudes toward the I 

Instructor, college, and class, at the end of the semefter, ! 

. /was used, | 

■ 1 

0. Coui^tsel log I 

. ■ * ■ I 

Counseling t«s provided to this group as It Vfes to the previous 
one bys | 

1) course Instructors j 

2) college counselors In academic, vocational-, and ] 

personal areas 1 

3) Californio State Department of Employment ccKinselors on 1 

vocational planning based on the GcA<fToBo I 

I 

In addition, group guidance was provided to some students. Each 

group had 10 students meeting, one hour a week, with a group leader j 

• I 

from the KDEA Group Guidance institute of the Department of Education I 

1 

at the University of Southern California. Confidentiality was maln^ j 

* i 

tainedo Three group leaders were available, therefore 3® students particl* j 

pated. The cma hour a weak was 'released time* from the psychology class. 

E. Contposltlon of Group j 

I 

The composition of the 110 members of group at the beginning of the 

] 

semester appeared to be as follows s | 



SEX ] 


NEGRO 


r~ CAOCASI/a 


’ NEXICRN-ANERICMI 


ORIENTAL 


TOTAL 


Males 


34 


9 


6 


3 


52 


Females 


38 


12 


6 


Z 


58 


TOTAL 


72 


21 


12 


5 


no 



{■ 










I 



I 

1 
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By the ©nd of the sernsstsrj the group bad 91 students » The group 
was divided fn high and low groups at the 6th vjocsk, based o nly upon 
reading and graf?wnar test p©rfons®nce Rieasured at the beginning of the 
semester^ The dividing line was ©pproi^lniately and above'* and **B8 
and belowJ* The compos it: Ion of these sub*grc^ps by race and sex Is 
Indicated belob^^ 



1 Sex 


Negro 


1 

1 Mexican” 
Gaucas 1 an | kmr i c^n 


Oriental 


TOTAL 


High 


Low 


High 


Lovi 


High 


Low 


HIsh 


low 


High 


Low 


Total 

Group 


MALE 


9 


19 


3 - 


5 


i 


3 


1 


2 


14 


19 




FEMALE 


19 


n 


8 


3 


k 


1 


0 


2 


31 


17 


48 


TOTAL 


28 


30 


n 


8 


S 


4 


1 




45 


46 


91 



There no attei^pt made t@ equate the high and low groups on race 
or sex„ it appears, however, although the high and low groups are ap-® 
proximateiy the same size with regards to race, the males tend to pre- 
d(^lnate in the low groups while the f^sales predominate In the high 
groups o 
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FINDINGS FROM TESTII4G AND aUESTiONNAIRES 

In this report, as In the earlier reports on this program, caution 
must be exercised so as not to make unwarranted Infer^ces or conclusions 
from the Information presentedo Th® attempt here Is primarily to present 
descriptive Informatlono 

The findings will be presented here so as to generally parallel th® 
order of presentation of variables In the first report, where possibleo 
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Analy&is of progr^ess ref>ort reflected possible differences 

in perfomiance on these measures by sex ®nd reeding level, the 1nloj21iS.y>£^ 

In ^ sttos £ _ ? n$tanc©s ^^ ^ I ^ be 



It Bsust also be noted that the high group has a nigher proportion oi ferRaies 
than Ksles, v.'hn© th© \oi^ group hzs a higher proportion of lasleSa Therefore, when 
high- group and ferualss are alike in performance It may represent, m areeiysis, 
a reading or e sex difference or both„ 



A„ Academic Potential 
1 „ Apt s tuds 

a„ General Aptitude Test fettery, Score; 



11 



23 



16 



7 











_ 


\ 



2 






!^£m Cent!!® 



pp^r QUartn^ 



iri@f Ojuartile 



92 



27 



38 



SO 



kl 



3? 



m 



22 



50 



13 



37 



12 




TMLE OS 6ATB *‘0“ Score iHormt Working poptslatlenl . 




Sgmt 1 1 a 


Total 


J4ale 


Feraa i e 


Mfah 


Low 




9 S 














9S 
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!*?b1e I fndS cates that the average student places approjilmetely 
the 27 th centlle coiapared with the working population on the ■ «’* scale^ 

This scale combines verbal, numerical and spatial performance and Is 
considered to be a measure of scholastic aptitude* The numbers In paren“ 
thesis indicate the number of parsons at that level, ioa. , 12 of 92 (13%) 
score at 2 year college level or above, 9 males and 3 females so scoreo 
At the upper level of 6ATB scoreS'='“readlng level Is not distlngufshable* 

b* SRA Pten-verbaU Table 2 Indicates that the group as a whole places 
within the average range of the general population In this measure 
of mental ability, which does rsot require the use of verbal or 
quantitative symbol s* This is a timed test„ 

Hales and females do not differ In this respect* However, the 
average person in the high group exceeds 73% of the population 
In this ability, while the average In the low group compares 
with the average In the general population* 

c* Raven Progressive Slatries? Table 3 reflects the distribution 
of scores on this untImed test of abstract and systematic 
reasoning* The average score of the total group exceeded that 
of about 20% of the Junior college norm group* This same 
score compares favorably, on the other hand, with the average 
score of a genera? population group* While males and females 
do not appear to differ appreciably, the high reading group 
appears to perform at a slightly higher level than the lower 
reading group* The results on this test tend to support 
those on the SRA Hon'^verbal test* 

Although the students were not timed on this test, lapsed time 
was recorded on their paper when finished* The average time to 
complete the test was 29 minutes* (Table 4), Females and high 
group members also averaged 29 minutes, while males end low 
group members took 2 4 minutes longer* 
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In the first progress report the same test v.fas used but with a 
30 minute time Umita Ti’is reiatiojishfp betv^een score and lapsed time 
was checked on the present groups The scores of those taking 30*R»lnutes 
or less i-^ere compared with scores of tiiose taking 31 minutes or iriorso 

The fol tewing results v;ere obtained,, 





tlHE TO COMPLETE TEST 
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The above infomstlon and a scatfeergram plotted for this data (not 
included in report) suggests that time may be a factor In the per<» 
formance of the stud<^ts on this test,. 

2c AchieveiRent 

So California Reading Achievesaent Test « Vocabulary (Table 5) 

The average score of the total gr<njp, as well as the male 
and female sub-groups, placed at grade level 9„6 at ti'^e begin- 
ning of the semester,. 3/^ of the students In each of these 
groups placed at or below the DIO level o While the high 
groups average estceeded the low group average by only o5 grade 
level (9»7 to 9o2) over 3A of the high grcnip exceeds the lmi»r 
1/2 of the low group, Pest»tost score will be referred to In 
a later section, 

b, California Reading Achievement Test - Compreheiision (Table 6) 

The average score of the total group, as well as the (sale 
and female sub-grovps, placed at the lower half of the 9th 
grade level. As in vocabulary, the high group slightly ex® 
ceeded the low group in average score iSA to 8,9) but over 
3/4 of the high group exceeded the lower 1/2 of the low group. 
Post-test scores will be referred to In a later section. 
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Co Crftjcel Reading fSRA Reading Placement Test) (Table 7) 

On the t’ntimed t©st of reeding cofi^prehension , the tota! groi?p 
as ive< as the fuofe and female sub-greucs avei'eged In the ares 
Os- grac©'^d3 to The high group averages K5 years 

above the Toy/ group (S^S to 7o8). $0% cf the high group 

equaled or exceeded the lower half of the low group. Post- 
test scores will be referred to In a later sectlon» 

Bo i/ocationa! Potential 

K Academic Potential (Table !, Page 6) 

Of tne total groisp, 1% (one student) scores at a ffllnliBum level 
suggesting pota?itIai for graduate colloge i^rk, 3% (3 students) 
score az a mlnuniura level for k years of college, md $% 

^ students) show ^fcentlal for completing junior collegeo 
mat Is, only 13% (!2 students) show potential for coapietlng 
2 or ?jK5r® years of college^ $ students i<?ere male, tvfhlie 3 were 
female, ftocavor, 6 each were In the high and low groups. 



2 . 



ine remaining 87% (80 students) do not show potential on this 
test for even 2 years of conege. I^wevsr, 30% (28 students). 

1/2 standard deviation of the Junior coUege potential 
cutoff score so that aiotlvatlon and guidance rnl^t aid thesB In 
cmpsQtsr,^ years. Of these 28 students, there ware 13 males 
1 5 njales, end each In the high and low groups. 

Aptitude f1ea$ui"<&s (Tabic 8) 



Several bits of Information appear to be h^nh pointing out 
relative to the GATB aptitude scores, 

a) the aptitude profiles. In general, of all groups (total, 



here 



by sex, end oy reading level) appear to be slRiflar. 
b) the average pcrs€^ for ell groups appears below tha 

working population average In **8” (combination of V, W, and 3), 
Verbal, Numerical, Spatial, and Finger Dexterity. 
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c) The average person In aU groups appears to be average or 
above average in Farm Percept ion, Cierical Perception, 

^ f^tor Coordination, and Manual Dexter ityo 

d) The median score and majority of individuals on a LI. 

measures are within or - otj© standard deviation of the 
working popuiation roear>o in rflost measures the group medians 
are 1/2 standard deviation of the norm mesn» (Signifi- 

cantly not so with regard to 6 and V)o 

e) The raid 50% and raid 80% of the groups appear to have a larger 
spread of scores on the Spatial factor than do the sarue 
groups on the other reasoning aptitudes of **6”, V, N) , per® 
haps Indicative of potential for learning for some of the 
upper groupo 

3o Cccupatlorial Aptitude Patterns C0AP*s) Table 

The CAP Rund^er represents a group of occupations having the seme 
critical scores on the sairse 3 aptitudes, in general, the smaller 
the OAP msi^or, tlie higher the occupational level. Where “G** is 
indicated, a **6“ of the level shoi#i Is the minisaira required for 
the jobs in that OAP, Wliere is now shown. It Is not e critical 
factor for that OAP, 

There were no students in this group who appear qualified for 
an OAP utilizing a Professional or graduate degree fA) or a 
Badielor^s degree (B),, Some few students (2*5%) appear qualified 
for OAP^s rec^irlng 2 years college academic potential (C), while 
about 2/5 (39%) appear to be within 1/2 standard deviation below 
the 2 year college potential leveK (D). The remaining students 
(approximately 55%) are inore than f/2 standard deviation below 
the 2 year college potential level in terns of the acadenic ability 
required for the OAP Indicated* 



8n gei’jera! , ths sub-groups do not appear to be sIgnSf IcsntKy 
d? fferei'itc That Is, while the sub-group may differ m reading 
level end grades, such s difference is not nscsssarny reflected In 
occupational potential by the Department of Employment standards <, 

this be the case— "In 






i 




dSLj^^MlUsLlBLJ^ 0o®s this relationship exist 

or Is It attenuated by the nature of tests, the criterion on the job, 
the GAP structure, etc,? 

Cc. Hotlvatlcnal 

Edwards Pej!sonal._Prefer 0 n^ Schedulec The needs reflected In this 
schedule are as follci^ss 
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** achievement ? to do ones best I 

»’ deferences to follow others and do what*s expected j 

« order? to have things In order end arranged | 

«• exhibitions to be th© center of attention j 

■* autonomy? to be Independent of others j 

afflliatlofi? to participate In groups and form strong j 

attachrgents j 

I nt reception? to mslyze on^ motives and behavior 

of others ’ I 

/( 

- succorance? to have others provide help j 

- domlnace? to be regarded as a leader and stand for j 

point of view | 

- «bffls®nent? to accept blame, feel Inferior 

« nurturance? to help others In trouble j 

• change? to do new and dif feres’) t things 

* enducanco? to ke®p at task till finished j 

- heterosexuality? Interest In opposite sex 

- aggression? to get angry, blamt^, crltlze, attach other I 

viewpoints 1 



TABLE 10? •» Shov?s the percent of each group of students having scores comparing 
with those In the upper 1 6%, mid 68%, and 16% of the norm 

group Ccollege), 

At the 5% level of significance the required difference between 
the percent of students In the groups being compared for the 16% and 
68% norm group cati^iHes is approximately as follows? 
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TABLE 10 ® Pftrcent S^:i 8 d^ft 8 S>y Groups Felilng In tI»o Uppor WIddIo and 
Uwar flanges of the national College Freshman Morn Group 
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L,.,nrn-„ >■ « ^ 

tSorra Group 


Orartiparing ^ 


Comparing 


Categories 


Total w/Norm 


Sub-group w/lJonn 


m 


8% 


11% 


68% 


10% 


14% 


)6% 


8% 


11% 



Comparing 

Sub-group w/sub*group 







15 % 

151% 

15 % 



Table 11 shows the need areas In which the groups appear to be 
significantly different from the college norm group of the test authofo 
A plus {+) Indicates that the percent of the group In that category 
significantly oKceeds that of the norm, v/hereas a mltius C*) Indicates 
that the percent of the group felllfig In that category Is significantly 
less than the percent of the norm group In the same categoryo 

The group as a whole appears to have an above average need for dcs™ 
ference, order, abasernent, change, csidurance, and aggiesslon; belo&i average 
need for af fillet ion, dominance, and heteroseKual Interests; and an 
eKcessively average need for intraceptlcxia 

Both males and f«iJS?<w tend to have high needs for order and obese® 
ment and a low need for heterosexual Interests compared with the norm 
grcNjpo The males alone have an above average need for deference, endurance, 
and agression; a below average rtced for dconinanco, and an excessively 
average need for I nt reception end succoranco compared with the norm 
group. The females alone have an above averege need for change, a below 
average fseed for affiliation, and an estcessivoly average need for en® 
durance compared v;!th the norm group. 

Although not shown In table form, the males compared with the fis^les 
have a greater need for deference, affiliation, and endurance and a lesser 
need for dominance and change. 
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Edwards Personal Prefararice Schedules 
Coinparlson of all groups against College Norms, 



Compared with the norm group botlv highs and Ica^rs have above average 
need for order and abasements In addition, lows have above average need 
for deference and endurance and belc^ average need for heterosexual 
Interests^ Lows compared with highs hove more need for order, deference, 
and endurance and less Interest in the opposite sex„ 
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2o Kiider Prefer e?ic© Record 

Tsbie 13 Cp^g© 2$) Sehows the percent of students in each group 
whose scores faH within each quintile on aduR norms on this inventory 
of occopat ional interest. 

The Follov/ing (Table it) indicates the areas In which the groups 
appear to have higher than average and lower than average interests 
relative to the storm group (Q.uintne II median ■=* high; duintlle fV-V 
median low) 



TABLE " Interest areas ].n which groups have higher (H) or lower (L) averages 
than norm groups (adult) 
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j 3» Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (Table I4) 

I The total groups* reported study habits appear slightly, but 

consistently, poorer then the norm gr<Hip„ The f©rnal© and the low 
t group appear to be weaker than the males and high group, 
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4. Mooney Problem -heck List 

The student was required to react to 330 statements of problen® found 
among college students o These 330 Stems are divided Into II categories of 
30 Items each^. The students underlined those Items ^dilch ha considered 
to be of concern to himself, then reviewed the underlined Items and circled 
those underlined Items that were of n?ost significant concern. A total Is 
taken of each»<*the underlined and the circled Items In each category. The 
categories for which there are scores are as follows? 

1. Health and Physical Development (HPD) 

2. finances, Living Conditions, and Employment (FLE) 

3o Social and Recreational Activities (SRA) 

4. Social -Psychologi cal Relations (SPR) 

5<» Personal ■" Psychological Relations (PPR) 

6. Courtship, Sex and Marriage (CSM) 

7. Home end Family (KF) 

8. Morals and Relation (f^) 

9. Adjustment to College Work CACW) 

10. The Futures Vocational and Educational 

11. Curriculum and Teaching Procedures 

12. Grand Total of Problems Reacted to 

Th;^ category scores will be described in terms of toal problems (those 
underlined) end of more serious problems (those clrteled In addition to 
bel ng under 1 1 ned o ) 
a. More serious problens 



In terms of the problems ciB'-cled, the group as a vihole, males, 
females, high, and low average 8 problems each (Table 15) o How- 
ever, the range of the frequency distribution of problems Is greater 
for the fcR^Ies. 

In terms of the categories of problems, (Table 16) the area of 
Adjustment to College Work ranks first for all. 25% of the total 
group, males and finales noted 5 or more problems In this areac White 
the high and low groups have the same median nuniber of problons In 
this area, the low group upper quartllo tended to have problems than 
that of the high group upper quart He. PerScne1°‘Psycho1oglcel pro- 
blems rank second consistently. If not significantly, 
o 
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TABLE 15 » ^kion^y Frobl@s) ChdckHsts Griand Total of Ggrclad Problosns 

Cipost slgolf leant) and Total linderHnad Probf«ns 
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Total number of problems 

In tenr^s of the grand total of all problems underlined (Table 15) 
the group as a v/hole averaged 37 problems with the low and female 
groups averaging slightly oiore than the high and male groups/ 

I he categories in v^fhlch the probleiiis appear to be the greatest 
are again In Adjustment to CoHege V/ork and Persona I *Psychologj cal 
Relations (Table 17 ) « Females tend to have slightly more problems 
in SociaT=*Psycho1oglcal Relations » Persona I “Psycho log lea I Relations, 
and Koiae and Family categories, Highs tend to average slightly more 
problems In Soda I "Psychological Relations than lows. 
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> Do duest ionnal re Data (FaU 1964 Slock Program) 
!o Age, Sex, Harital Status, Residence 

c 

i 

2, Educational Objectives 
3o Job Consideration 



4o Financial Resources 

\ 

) 

s: 

J So Extra Curricular Activities 

I 

6c Expectaions of College 

i 

7> Previous Schooling 

/ 

8o Family Background 

V 

\ 

i All arcias above described during both the Spring 19^4 and 

I Fall 1964 semester. The two groups a re essentially alike except 

j where specifically noted. Some areas questioned during the Spring 

I 

semester were not checked during the Fail semester-- due prsfRarlly to 

/ 

time limitations. The reader Is directed to the earlier report for 
I information In these areas. 
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o Agej Sex, fterlta! Status, «tes?deince 

a« The modal age for the group vjas 18, v;ith one third ©f the snails 
batv?ean 19 and 21 while only one fifth of the feniailes fell In 
this older range^ 

bo Of the total group 53% were mal@a (62% in Spring, 1964) „ 
c. Of the total group ebout 80% are unattached (70% of females and 
80% of nieles).. The r-BRjainder were “going steady” or otherwise 
attachedc 2®3% were marrieda 

d„ AlfBOst all w© taking 9*11 units with 20% of males and 12% females 
taking over 12 units„ 

e» A little over 50% had both parents living in Los Angeles County^ 
while 20% had neither parent hereo Viher© one parent resided here. 
It was more oftcsi the mofchero 75% lived with their parent (s) 
while 20% lived with a relativeo 

fc 40“50% had 2 or 3 persons other than thi^selves living at their 
present residence while about 25% had 5 or more persons so living, 
g„ About one third felt their health was better than most other stu« 
dents, while about 5% felt It was worsop 
2o Educational Objectives 

So A decision on a major field of study had been made by 70% with 
another 20% indicating only a possible major, >About half of the 
total group had decided on their major v/ithin the last yeaff, with 
40% of males and 20% females doing so within the last six months, 
Pbre fefliales tended to have made a decision on their major over a 
year egOo 
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b.< fiboiit 60% of both groups said they decided on their fnajor without 
Influence of othorSo About 20% were influenced by a parent or 
relative, ivith the influence firore Ifk^iy for the than, the 

nuilea An educator was influent tat in about 10% of the cases for 
both groups „ 

Co 75% of the students indicate that their parents or guardians ap'-° 
proved of their vocational choice j, with parents of fefitales tending 
to approve sHghtly more often then those of m\&s. 
do A# a group, about 50% of the students e?cper lanced at least a fair 

amount of difficulty tn deciding on a major,. 60 % of inuoles experienced 
this difficulty as compared with females. About ti,^ thirds were 
considering only I or 2 R?ajors they chose their fle^ld of study, 
with 50% considering 2 majors osily 

Oo Over 50% %«ould have liked to hav® had 3 or 4 ye^rs of college educa» 
tion, with over 40% wanting k years. Slightly over 25% wanted f or 
2 years of college with 22% wanting 2 years. 20% wanted <Mie or more 
years of graduate work. 

In terms of the nui?^er of years of education they thought ???ere re- 
required for the Jobs they hoped to get upcjn graduation, 50% of 
fesiialef as cosp^pared with 30% of nales stated 2 years . 25% of 

ftJRsles compared with 40% of inales, fait their job goal required 
4 years of colfag®. 20 % of females and 30% of finales stated that I 
or more years of graduate were required, 
fc 80% of the total group felt that they were "fairly®* (46%) or "very" 
( 34 %)) certain tiiat they would complete the ^nount of education they 
felt was required for their job goal with males slightly fi^re 
certain then females. AIxMit 25% of both sexes prefered, in the 
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Educational Objectives (continued) 

long run, an academic IH'e, 25 % a business H?e snd a Httie over 20 % 
( 30 % of inales) a professional llfeo 5% preferred an occupational 
life goal as either a trained technician or craftsfflsn or in some 
aspect of creative arts, 

g The chosen vocations of these students were indicetaci as follows: N»89 
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h. The goal of alsiost k0% of the fei^tales 15 years fro» now was to be * 
married career wonian with children, vdiile another 30 % wanted to be a 
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housewife with one oi' raore children^. This same relative ranking 
held for both high and lew group females^ although the low group had 
a slightly smaller percent in each of the above categories and a 
slightly larger percent preferring no children or uncertain as to 
what they v^^ld like In this respect o 
3 Job COns i derat ? ons 

a» The groups ranked the following Items (out of a possible ten) in 



0 ) 



( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

W 



terf^ of their Importance In any job or profession that they %^ou!d 
consider enter! ng„ 



ISBi mi imM HIGH tow 



opportunity to be helpful to others 
and/or useful to society in general 
chance of above average income 
stable, secure future 
can get along with the kinds of people 
with whom working 
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3 



There appears to be a consistent interest In two areds<-«>f inancial 
(2) and (3) and human relations (l) and (k)« 



1 

3 



b« There was consensus aneong 50% or imore of all groups that the factors 
^east ifiB&grtjint in job considerat ion for them were either “avoidance 






I 



of work under relative high pressure” or “relative freedom from 
supervision from others^” the former being considered slightly 
less Important than the latter. 
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4a Financial Resmirces 

The pflmr^ source of flnsrittiol support for over 80% of the total 
group ^8 parents or job (35%) <. ?'fe>re females (51%) than 

msiles C^?%) and more of the high group (62%) than the low group (35%) 
received parental support., te'e males |4l%) than f^,»le 5 {25%) and 
mr<& !cr*# group (^%) than high group (20%) considered their jobs 
as the fsmt Important source of mcomc 

Of the total group 42% did not Hoi’^ver, 58% of fesRSles com® 

p,«red with 24% of asales and 52% of the high group compared with 38% 
of the Iffirf group did work,. i=l©ny worked 1 6 or more hosars per weeks 
38% of maleSg 17% of females, 20% of highs and 27% of lows„ 

Between 60<*65% of all groups expected to spend between $300«600 for 
the semester on tuition, board, room, books, clothing, recreation, 
transportation, etc^ 

In comparing the Fall 1964 with the Spring l$64 group, slightly more 
are working soib© hours, slightly less are working longer hours, and 
they expect to spend more« 

5o Extra Curricular Activities 

Wost of the members of all groups, 60«7O% were In no extra curricular 
c^. caii^!^ activltieSa 20% were In one or two. 

Slightly over 50% are in off campus activities, with 

H«?s£ of those involved being in between and three activities, 

6, Expectation of College 

®o Over 90% of all groups expected ,t® find a ’’fair anKsunt** to a **great 
d<gi«il*“ of competition for grades, ^kjwever, more rnales than females 
expected a **great deal** of competition, while more low than high 
group mimbers expected *ionly a little,'* 
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Hajor activities to give the most personal satisfaction 

In school during the first s^s^ster were In orders *^rny studies^” 
"getting to understand myself better," and "getting acquainted with 
a large variety of studentSo" Ai«ong the subgroups, the third choice 
of males differed slightly from in that males slightly prefer, 

"getting ac«^fnted„ , and "parties, social Ilf®, and doting" while 
females slightly prefer, **study" md "close friendships 
A major problem was anticipated In "studies" for all groupSe Second 
end third level problems were well distributed over the 10 alternatives 
presented o The edge, if any, for second and third problems tended 
toward, "getting acquainted with a variety of students," "getting 
acquainted with faculty members," and "close frlendshlpSc" 

About 50% of all groups felt that the most important reason for going 
to college was **to get training for a Job or career," while 60% felt 
that going to college to "become a well rounded person" vias least 
like their Idea of college^ 



"Developing an Interest In Ideas and knowledge and developing int®t°> 
lectua! ability" and "tj-^lng to understand myself better, search 
for rasanlng and purpose In life, and learn how to Improve society" 
are intermediate In ranking with the former ranking slightly higher, 
as purpose of college, in their view, 

Oo The reason for attending l.cAoC^C« varied greatly, but the main 

tendencies were In order g 

Cl) offers a course of study I went 

C2) grades too low to iKiter another college 

C3) recommended by high school counselor, teacher, or principal 
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7« Previous Schooling 

a <9 Almost all students had lived In California for 10 y€®rs or 

more, although for nales and low group cs^abers the figure Is 40% 
against 55% for females and the high groupo About two thirds of all 
students had been in California 3 years or *is?reo About 25% had lived 
In California 1 year or less, with 20% of males and lows and 30% of 
females and highs having this recency of arrival » 

The figures on the length of ti«a© living In Los Angeles follow the 
same relationship Indicated above for California but ® few t^ercentage 
points less In terms of length of time In Los AngeleSo 
bo About 30% attended no more than 2 high schools, with airmt 80% at* 
tending only onoo Very slightly more of the low group than the high 
group attended two high schools <> 



About 75% of all students attcsnded n© more than 2 elementary school So 
However, about 45% attended only one» Almost 20% attended 3 ®r niore 
elementary school s» 

It appeared that the tendency to change elementary schools Is greater 
among the females and highs v^lfe the males and lows tends to change 
more frecjuently at the high school level a All had credit for high 
school gracHiat I on, 

c« About 50% of males and lei's® as against 37% of females and highs lived 
In cities of over 2,000,000 during their high school daySu Another 
one third lived in cities of 500,000 to 2,000,000, with slightly 
roor® females ar'd highs from smaller cltleSo Almost all are from urban 

areas. 
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d, Afacyt 85% gr«duat<id. from public high schools and 10%mor© frc»ri 

parochial sdiools. toout 90 % graduated from coeducational schoolso 
e« By student statements, about 75% racially Integrated 

and 25% graduated from racially segregated schools^ No male^feroale 
distinction shows here although slightly more of the highs than lows 

j 

stated that they were from integrated schoolSo (Fall l9o^ as cofn* 
pared with Spring 1984 showed more from Integrated high schoolSo) 
f„ About 15% were In graduating classes of either 700 or mre or of 100 

or lesso The remaining 70% mre divided evenly between classes of | 

!00<»400 and 400«700, with females tiding (2s I ) to be from th® larger 

and males tending Cls2} to be from the smallaro 
g. About 30% of all students dldn^t know what percent of their graduating 
class vient to collegOt. Of those who did know, about ^s0% Indicated 



that up to one half of their class went to college and another 40% 
Indicated that between one lialf and three fourths went to college. 
One male-female difference appeared? 25% of males answering against 
3% of females answering. Indicated that between 0-25% of their class 
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went to collegeo 

Almost 40% of all students dldn«t know their rank In their graduating 

class. Of the roRJslnlng 60%, alinost 45% ranked th^sseWos In the upper 

half, abmit 14% In the upper ejuarter, and 15% half. 

The ranking of subjects most jn JM^h school, were m follows? 

Total Hale Female H ig h Uw 

I 

i 2 2 2 

f 

1 



English 

Huslc 

Physical Education 
Science 

Shop or (kMiwerclal 
Social Science 



4 

3 



1 

2 



1 

2 



2 I 

Tha fMiking of subjocts loost i£ jjlail *<«>'«; 

TatoT aaie Fcwlo JEsh 

1 ( 435 , , , 

2(15%) 2^1650 



Kathematics 

English 

Social Science 



itiSSSStrSJSk a£:Ss»SM mewmmt> 

1(34%) 1(27%) \ (45%) 1(4350 1{28%J 

2(1650 2(2250 
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Stud^ts jud3R5®nts of courses ?n idiich they h«d the best end poorest 
prepsmtion were well distributed bat the min choice In these cate- 
gorles were? Shop or oOBjraerclel as the are® of best preparation 
(about 20%J for all groups except the high group who chose Engllsho 
English was area of poor preparation ,(25‘*30%) except for high group 
which chose G?ath^i3tics (wflth English a close second) <, 
ko All things considered, (not just acadoialc preparation preparation) 
about 60?&w©r© *4i«lte*® or 'Very” satisfied with their high school,. 

The resalnlng were ”not very” or "fairly” satisfied, with wore wiles 
than fewales tending to be ”not very” satisfied, 

8, Family Bad^grocsnd 

a. Almost 90% stated both parents were living, \rfhere only one i«s 
living. It was the mother, Phout 50% of the parents were living 
together ,v}hile abmat 40% were divorced or separated. Where the 
parents were separated the students lived isostly or always with 
the mother Cln 70«80% of the cases). In th© Fall 19^4 group as 
cos^fNBred with th© Spring 1964 group, 20% store have both parents 
living but 20% more are divorced or separated, 
bo About 50% of the fathers were skilled or semiskilled workers. The 

next «ost prevalent "fathers occupations” were unskilled and 

« 

clerical, toss than 9% were !n professional , executive, owner 
category, 

c. Three <iuarters of the total groups mothers worked at some time during 
the student ®s life. Over 30% of the mothers fcJQre fewrking before the 

V 

student was born and began working dgeln sotm th0r«fifter-*«s1 Sghtly 
im>re of female's mothers so doing than male’s mothers. However , about 
50% of both male’s and fanale’s mothers were working by th© time the 
students were 6»8 years old, 20*25% of the mothers did not work-** 
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with slightly less of the low group aothers not working. About 
kS% of th© motheps not stop working* 

r^t 33% of the taothors of all stwdents wore In unsknied or seal- 
occupations, with another I0«15% ?n clerical fields. 40% 
of the ?aothor®s of ]c^ group students, «s c<^iipared with ZS% of 
the saothers of higH group students, wore In unskiHed and semi » 

skilled jobs* 

do Aliisost ell students stated that their parents felt that graduation from 
Junior college was Iwportant to sorae degree. 20% of the students 
of «!l subgrcsjps felt that their junior college graduation v®s ''«?ult« 
iBportant" to their parents. There appeared to be sob® difference 
In the "very iaportant" category, h®3ewar”"“S7% for *»le». for 
fcmalos, 71 % upper and 54% f©r lowar group* 

©, l8% did ®ot giv© an astlmato of annual family fncoKBS* Of those 

did, the Inowes ranged frcaa "less than $2,000" to ’"over $32,000." 

The median Incan® of all groups was In the $4-6.000 range except 
for feasales where It was In the $6-8,000 range. The upper guartlle 
was In the $8-10,000 range for all, except eales for tdiom It was 
$10-14,000. The lower quart! le was In the $2-4,000 range*-for all 

groups* 

f o /y>Qui: to 70% of the par^ts of those students graduated from 

high school* parent© of students In the Fall 1964 group, com- 

pared with Sps'lfig 3964 group graduated froji high school* 
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Evaluative Data 

Ao General Characteristics of **B1ock Program" students? FaH and Spring 1964 
!n order to determine v^hether the data collected on the Spring 
1964 and Fall 1964 Block program students describe the same population 
of students, a comparison was made between the scores of the two groups^ 
V/here the same psychological tests e?td Inventories v/ere used, the 
median and quart He figures are given* 



Aptitude * Achievement Pleasures? Spring €• Fail 1964 Block Program 
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K Aptitudes and Achievement Levels, 

Sn the overall view. It can be seen In Table 21 that the two 
groups appear to run at the same general level In all areas. There 
appears, hov/ever, to be a consistent, If slight tendency for the 
Fall 1964 group to have scores higher than those of the Spring 
1964 group. 

In general, the average composite person In the block programs 
of both semesters places as follows in scholastic measures. 

Verbal Intelligence 
Kon>»verba I Intel 1 1 gence 
Reading Vocabulary 
Reading Comprehension 
Critical reading (untImed) 

In specific aptitudes, compared vjith working population norms, 
the average person falls between the lower 25 to 33% In Verbal, 
Numerical, and Spatial aptitudes and around the average In Form 
Perception, Clerical Perception, Motor* Coordination, and Manual 
Dexterity (with Finger Dexterity slightly lower) on the 6ATB, In terms 
of OAP eligibility (Table 22) the females and total group In Spring 
and Fall of 1964 appear to be similar In the percent of students ell“ 
gible for most 0AP*s, The males, however, show a slightly larger 
percent eligible for some higher level 0AP*s and for some 0AP*s In 
general, therefore more ^job eligible In terms of established 
OAP*s, 



CctfitlLe, 

27 cent lie 
50 cent lie 
Grade 9 (5-9 %He) 
Grade 9 (2-5 %He) 
Grade 8.5 (8 %ile) 



working population 
17 yrSoOld & older 
College Freshman 
College Freshman 
toA„C,C„ 
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2a and S^efsonal Areas 

a. The Meed levels shown on th© Edwards Personal Preference Sche“ 
dule are, In general, quite similar by observation (Table 23«) 
Differences In the total groups for the two semesters may re® 
fleet the difference In the raale-feraales composition of the classes^ 

The median cent lies for the two seso^ters by sex, however appear 
very slml1ar<. 

Considering the groups from both s®Resters together, the 
tendency was for them compared with college freshman norms to have 
above average needs for order, abasement, deference, change, and 
endurancoo On the^ other band, they appear to have below average 
needs for heterosexual Interests and doroInance„ 

An Interesting note Is that the Fall 1964 class appeared more 
volatile to the Instructors than had the Spring 1964 group» This 
may be attributed to Increased class size, varying class size and 
schadrjUng during the semester, adding more units to the block, etc» 
However, It Is to be noted that In the Fall 1964 group, the males 
had more need for aggression and the females had more haterosexual 
Interest and more need for change and variety. 
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CRDer ® to have th'S^gs In order and arrangjid 

EXIilbItlon ^ to be the center ef attention 
AUToncfny «>. to be Independent of others 
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b. The Kudei- Preference Schedule Indicates that there vrere many 

similarities of interest among the two groups {Table 24) compared 
wFth adult tnale and fersali? nt3rfns.» 

Specifically, the males show a IcriA/ Interest In outdoor and mechanical 
activities and a high Interest In Artistic and Clerical activities^ 
Females are also low In outdoor and mechanical Interests but high 
In social service Interests » 

Co !n Study Habits the two groups also follow a similar pattern during 
the Spring and Fall semesters, with the distribution of scores for 
males being slightly higher than that for females (Table 25)„ The 
median cent lies for males and females as essentially at the same 

average level for both In the fall, although they are more divergent 
In the Springe 



IMLLJ5. • Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
Horms . 
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Enrollment and Grade Statist? cs 



Enrollment statistics for this 


Fall 


1964 group are given 


belov^ « with 


a comparison made vdth the first (i 


spring 


1964) group.. 




TABLE 26 - EssroUment Statistics 




Fall 1964 


Spring 1964 


Ac Initial Enrollment (Alpha) 




no 


6k 


B, Number Completed Alpha 




91 (83% 0^ A) 


58 C91 % of k) 


C, Number **C’* average or higher 




27 ( 25 % of A) 


22 (3k% of A) 






( 30 % of B) 


(38% of B) 


D, Average 6PA (Alpha) 




K61 


I..65 


E, Average Units Attempted 




I0c31 


9.4 


Fo Itober Enrolled (Beta) 


‘ 


75 (88% of A) 


36 (56% of A) 






(83% of 8) 


(62% of B) 


Qc Number Completed Beta 


* 


7i (95% of F) 


33 (92% of f) 


M, Number ^ average or higher 




30 (40% of F) 
(42% of G) 


53 {36% of F) 
(39% of G) 


Ic Average GPA (Beta) 




1,71 


5.48 


Jn Average Units Attempted 




11 JS 


50.6 


Ko Number Enrolled Gamma 




49 (45% of A) 
(65% of F) 


22 (37% of A) 
(61% of F) 



Number of un5ts required In Block Programs Fall IS6^ =* 9o5? Spring 'tSSk « 6»5 
'Ms 31 out of 49 high group iS%%) 

Z6 out of k9 females (53%) 
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^age 53^ 

X^ILLIZ '” Distribution of Grsde Point Average in ^*Block*‘ Fall }$&k ^ with 
Comparison «iade vnth the ^*Biock‘* Spring 1964 Group « (Average 

of those Completing the Alpha Semester 
and of Those Enrolling in the Beta Semester. 





Completing Alpha Semester 


Returning 


Beta Semester 


,6. F„ A„ 


Fall 1964 


SDrina 


rr.i™,T.rr-«-Tf?i?,r.i,GS 1964 


3.50 » 4.00 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


3.0b “ 3 o^'*‘3 


1 Ci%) 


! (2%) 


1 0%) 


1 (3%)- 


2,50 - 2o99 


9 (10%) 


8 0%%) 


9 (12%) 


6 07%) 


2.00 « 2o49 


17 08%) 


13 (22%) 


17 (23%) 


11 (30%) 
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iM Ift> All *2: 0* ce* 1*0 




^.50 - 1.99 


20 (22%) 


11 (19%) 


18 (24%) 


4 Cn%) 


i 0 00 « 1 , 49 


30 (33%) 


15 (26%) 


26 (35%) 


9 (25%) 


0.50 - 0.90 


9 (10%) 


10 (17%) 


4 (5%) 


5 04%) 


0,00 - 0o49 

^C»C»n3*C»f«>G3«»v» 


5 (6%) 

omctstmaik^a»(sou» 


0 (0%) 

c* ne tTi© i>3 £jij tm ao <3> 


0 (0%) 

cne tVi) OMi o» oa 


0 (0%) 

•^iaBdorspaaaoaSftmtnj 


Number 


91 (100%) 


58 (100%) 


75 (100%) 


36 (100%) 


Average GoP.A. 


K61 


1.65 


1.76 


1.85 



Table 27 above shoi^ that in the Fall 1964 »*B|ock'*,«» compared with the 
Spring 1964 group a smaller perce??t (29% vs 33%) received a *»C»» average or more, 
a larger percent (55% vs 45%) received a "D** average, ivhile the same percent 
received **less than a 0“ average. 

Of students returning for the Beta semester 50% of the Spring ®64 group had 
received at least a ‘*C** average as Alphas while only 36% of the Fall 1964 group 
did sOo The average of the Spring returning student slightly exceeded that of 
the Fall returning students^^ ^ilthough the Spring group did not do nearly as well 
in the Beta serfmster as did the Fall group {Table 26). 

Could these differences relate to group sixe, unit load, type of program 
in Alpha and Beta semester, or Spring group being slightly lower on aptitude 
end achievement scores? 
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TAB LE 28 • High Sshools Last Attended, 



Fag® 



School Distr ic t 
Los Angeles City Sd^ools 
Dorsey 
Manual Arts 
Belmont 
Jefferson 
Fairfax 
Fremont 
Los Angeles 
Washington 
Marshall 
Roosevelt 
Wilson 
Eagle Rock 
Hollywood 

Other Los Angeles City 

Other California High Schools 
Total California High Schools 
Total 0ut"Of-State 
Total Enrolled 






8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

k 

3 
2 

1 

I 

4 

“~62l?7%) 
18 (16%) 



Ho> Spring 19^ 

1 

7 

2 

3 
0 

4 

4 

5 

5 
1 
0 
I 
1 

6 . 



40 (62%) 

1 C2%) 

“sriss) 



23 (36%) 

64 ( 100 ^) 



30 (27%) 

noTToo%) 

The above Table (Table 28) shows that the liiajority of students graduated 
from California high schools, in Fait 1964, about 2/3 of the California grad« 
uates had been in California for 10 years or more, and about 90% were in Cali« 
fornia for at least 3 years. The large number completing elementary school 
outside California may have educational implications, however. 






« Dlstrifeutlon by Race aitd Sejt (Fall 1964 and Spring 1964s 
Alpha and Beta Semesterij 
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Co Changes fn Reading Perfonnances Comparison betwean First and Second 
Semester Block Program Groups (Spring 1964 and Fall 1964) 

It can be seen that Black Program students in both the "Spring 
and Fall of 1964 %^re co^ipareble at the beginning and at the end of 
their respective semesterso (Table 30} » Reading work was givan but 
not emphasized because of group slzoo 
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T/iBLE « Changes In Reading Performances Spring 1964 and Fall 1964 
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D<» Co?nparlson of High and toi*^ Reading Groups PfograRV^FaH 1S^^) 

m\ Selected Character I sties 

The data presented thus far indicates that the students In the groups 
defferentiated by thalr reading levels appear to be different In other 
reading characteristics sIsOo 

It was decided to compare these two reading level groups on sosne other 
specific characteristics as Indlcsted be!ov^« 

1 <, trades 

Tables and 3t below Indicate that males e?:ceed females in the 
proportion that they ere found In the low reading grof^p. Low reading 
group males exceed low reading group females in SRA. while no sex dlf~ 
ference exists In GFA in the high reading groups. II out of inales 
and 16 out of I|8 females received 2.00 or higher. 5 OL*t of 43 males 
and 9 cut of 4B females received 3$ or 



TABLE « Grade Point Average, Fall 1964 (First S^ester) by Sex 
and Reading Group of Those Completing Sesnester. 




TABLE 1;2 « Distribution of Grad© Point Averages of Students In High and Low 
Group During Alpha Semester 
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2« Location of High School from Mhfch Graduated Block^(Fal1 1$64) onlyo 

TABLE 33 » Location of Last High School as Belated to Reading Group, Withdrawal . 
During Semester, and GPA of 2»00 -h or 
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Table 33 above sh^^s that Los Angeles City School graduates make up 
slightly over half of the total group completing the sejsiester, while Cali- 
fornia graduates make up 3/4* s of the group of the remainder. Southern high 
school graduati^ make up about 15%o 

A slightly larger proportion of the low, as compared to the high group, 

Is i^de up of Los Angeles City and California graduates. The high school 
locations contribute **C averages or better®* in proportion to their representa- 
tion In the total group. The **.99 or less** grades are slightly higher from 
the Southern graduates. 
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3o Reading Level, SCAT scores, and grade point average (Alpha Semester) 

The SCAT scores were compared for the stodesits In the high and 

t 

low reading groups who earned 6PA*s, In their first semester, of 
2^00 or higher and <,99 or lov/er. Table 3^ shows this relation^ 
ship on the Verbal, Qjiantltatlve, and Total SCAT Scores » The fre» 
quencles In the colunms represent the number of students In the Indi- 
cated group that received the particular SCAT score osi higher, ©og<> , 
on the Verbal Scale, of the students In the high reading group 
earning a QPA in their first seirtester of 2o00+, 4 had a SCAT Verbal 

score of 25 or more., 

In general, this table suggests that on the Ve^J, Scale, the 
high group *'2„00'* students cover a broad range of scoreso Th© 
high group **»99** student are a?aong the higher scores (above 20 cent He) 
on ®*V** (motivational problems),. The low group *^2o00*® and **„99** stu- 
dent are In the lower rang® (below 20 centlle) on **V*® and not apparently 
differ«mt from one another,, The comfelned (high and lew group) ‘*2,00** 
students distribution of scores on **V** don*t appear to b© different 
from that of the ”o99“ students o 

On the Quantitative Scale, the high group “2v>0D and .99** students 
don®t appear differentiated and rank (In gt^ierel) lovfor on the **Q,*‘ than 
the **V*‘ ScalOo The low group **2,00** students score at the higher range 
on **0,** (apparently significantly higher than the **«99** low group 
students and perhaps even significantly higher than the high group **2<,00** 
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and “o99” students) Th« combined 2.»00 students appear (In general) 
higher on the then the combined ^*<>99** students^* 

On the Total Scale, the high group «‘2oG0** and »®,99** students are 
undffferentfatedc The low group ”2.00“ students score higher than the 
“.99“ students and are not differentiated from the high “2.00“ student. 
The combined "2. 00“ students {in general) score higher than the “.99“ 
students and are lijore honwgenous In score level. 

The distribution of the Total scores suggests also that mefi at this 
low level and narrow range of raw scores, the SCAT Total be helpful 
In selecting those who can profit from those who are less Hkcly to, 
under the conditions of this prograiR**«e.g. , a total score of 31 
higher includes 66 out of 91 who completed the semester, among the 66 
are all 27 of those who earn a “2.00 or higher** in their first semester, 
while excluding one half of those earning '*,99 or less,*’ and 20 of the 
50 of those earning between I ,00 and 1.99 (not shown). That is, the 
proportion In this program would be less and would include a larger 
proportion of those who might succeed. 

It also suggests the possible need for at least two different; 
grams at this level Instead of one, 

4o Beta (second) semester grades for Fall 19^ group. Does the raltlonship 
between GPA for sub groups and between SCAT and Beta semester GPA 
hold as for Alpha grades? 
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To chock this out, a follow«up was conducted to determine second 
semester grades end the relationship of SCAT Total scores to second 
semester grades. Preliminary data Is as follov/ss 

TABLE 35 . - 6PA for Fall 1964 Block Groups In Beta Semester 







FEMALE 


HfGH 


emummsi'i wiirii^r->n 

LOW 


TOTAL 


Mean GPA 


1.65 


1.75 


1.7% 


1..67 
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1.71 
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33 


38 


36 
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Females and highs have higher GPA's than males and lows In the Beta 
as In the Alpha semester (Tables 35 and 29) „ The 6PA»s are not as 
extreme, nor the differences as great as In the Alpha semester 
5a Comparison of Beta Semester grades with SCAT Total score. 

Table 36 shows the cur/iulative freqnency during the Beta sonester 
of Individuals €»i SCAT Total according to groups s High, 1ov>i, and 
total group members idio earned a 2.00 or higher during the Beta semester; 
and high, low, and total group members who earned less than 2.00 during 
the Beta semester but who had earned 2.00 or more during the Alpha 
semester. 

In comparing GPA of the high and low groups during the Alpha and 
Beta semesters It can be seen that while or better was earned by 
22 High and 5 Low, for a total of 27 during the Alpha semester (Table 34), 
a GPA of **C** or better was earned by 17 High and 13 Low, for a total of 30 
during the Beta semester (Table 35) » That Is, there were more **C** 
averages out of a smaller group (91 vs 71) and at the same time the SCAT 
total for these **C” students were not higher and If anything, slightly 
lower, while the units attempted were at least the same or greater than 
those taken during the Alpha semester (an average of 10 for the low group 
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TA BLE 36 « Ctirmtlatlve Frequency Distribution cn Total Score of Those Completing 
One Year at LACC during Beta semester* 
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The SCAT Total therefore, appears 
to be of less of a prediction for Beta 
grades than for Alpha grades, (part leu® 
larly for the poorer readers)* For 
example the 3I cutoff mentioned earlier 
In this section (Section Dl) v«>u!d have 
left 70% of those completing the Alpha 
semester and 100% of the Alpha semester ®s 
«2*00+*s"o Had It been used at that time 
however. It would have eliminated 6 of 
the 30 Beta 2*00-«* or 20% of those sue® 
cessful in the secemd semester (and these 
from the low reading group)* lo the 
the cost worth the savings? 
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6, Alpha grades as related to Beta grades 

Of those completing both Alpha and Beta sanesters, the following 
grade relationship between semesters Is shown« (Fall 19^ Block on1y)c 

TABLE 37 «• Fall 1964 Block Only 
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It can be seen that, 'e<>go, of the 17 students of the high group 
that earned a 2a00*^ In the Beta semester, 11 also did so In the Alpha 
semester. For the 13 of the lovi group earning Beta E.OO-f*, only 3 had 
done so In the Alpha semester. 

Of those getting ,99 or less during the Beta semester, 4 had gotten 
l.SO-c* and 6 had gotten 1.49 during the first semester. A cursory look 
at those getting .99 or less In the Beta semester shows many to be those 
with SCAT totals In high 30's. Is this a motivational prob1em»«negative1y 
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Also suggested Is that the better reader of this tested ability** 

group who gets a **C*‘ average the second semester Is likely to have gotten 
a **C‘* the first semester^ However, the poorer reader who gets a *‘C‘ 
the second sernester Is not likely to have gotten It the first. To what 
degree has the first semester helped him make It the second? Is it a 
function of the courses he Is taking the second or a case of having 
found his level? Courses taken in the Beta semester need to be examined 
as to type and grade, (This Is In process), 

7, Grades of non'^returnlng studentSc 

The grades during the Alpha Semester of those not returning in the 

Seta sanester were as foltos, 

T ABLE 38 « Grades of non-returning students In Alpha semester 
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This Table 38 shows a tendency for those not returning from the lower 
reading g»*oup to be the ones with poorest grades, while in the higher 
reading group the relationship of returning to school and grades In Alpha 

semester Is not as clearly shown. 

Females not returning tended to be those receiving low grades, 
this was a slight tendency for males It didn*t seem as strong. Females 
In the low reading group received a lower average GPA than males In the 
low group (l , 19 vs 1 ,37) « 
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I^eading Level 

Table 39 indicates that for the Fall 1964 group, the change In vocabu* 
lary and Comprehension on the timed , California Reading Achievement test 
Is greater for the high reading (over I year) than for the low 
reading group (about 6 months). On the untlmed critical Reading test, 
S>o^\;ever, the low group appeared to make a greater change than the high 
group. 

It Is to be noted that the level (before and after) of the lowest 
quarter of the high group appeared similar to that of the highest quarter 
of the low group. 



TAB|.i'f ^9 « Changes In Reading Performanceg High and Low Croups, Fall 1964 
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Referring back to Tables 5, 6, and 7 v;HI give Riore detailed Informa® 
tloj-j on the inale, f^ale, high, and Ici^; subgroups* Kales and females 
were similar both before and after the course In vocabulary. 

Table 6 shows tl-jat In Comprehension (California Reading Achieve® 

ment) the males slightly e>cceeded the females In the beginning but that 

% 

the female gained more and appsmimated the male level at the end. 

Table 7 Indicates that while the females began at approx laiately the 
same level as the males on Critical Reading, they gained slightly more. 

On the other hand, the low group appeared to gain slightly more than 
the high group, 

9, SRA Reading Placement as Related to Grades 

The study on the Spring Slock program Indicated that the SRA Reading 
Placement Test score appeared to be related to GPA In the program. 

An attempt was made to check this relationship on the Fall group. 
Table 40 shews the relationship between the Beginning Placement test 
score (Pretest) and GPA for the Alpha and Beta sanesters, and between 
the score on the placement test taken at the end of the Alpha semester 
(Post®Test) and the Beta semester GPA, (Some students are Included in 
the pest test). The member of students is shown by high and low reading 
group (classified during the Alpha semester). The graphing diamond (*0- ) 
reflects the median score of all of those felling In the specific GPA 
category. The bar represents the mid 50% of those In the GPA category. 
(Q3 and dl). 

Several Interesting points show here, 

1, The students earning a GPA of 2,00 or better In the Alplia 
semester appear to have an Initial reading advantage, 

2, Reading advantage (Pfo and Post Test) Is not related to 
better GPA^s during the Beta semester. 

3., High and tow reading group students v^K»se Beta GPA Is 2,00 
or better appisar more al Ike on Post test scores than Pre* 

Test scores. 
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studi'ii. 



This qtsestloftriaire taken vj'ithoyt nairas of students knova^ at the end 
of the S€f3estea"„ 






C 



instruction 



j> The freedom of the faculty sr.d stu(i«r.ts to disasss ® partlcuTer subject 
«as SS^otfced to be rktHcted hy10% of students w-hHe n% 
noticed a restriction only once or twicoc 



Alraost 90% of the students generaHy f©H that they v.?®fe graded or 
‘ tebLis of the euaiity of the! r «irk rather than on irrelevant factors, 
58% felt that ''»«• and 30% felt that ‘Very rarely'* did other tnan 
quality of work enter Into their grades «. 






mmt 70% of the students generally felt free to disagree with tneir 
tSructorsl Of these, 23% felt instructors 

swssmable dfsagressent, l«6% felt instructors accepted dlsegresswt, 
$% fait: penalised for dlsagreen^ej^Sc 



d. The Instructors were osnsldared to be cospctent by ®^er 30% of the 
titud^ts,. every competent" by 71% and "fairly competent" by 2U). 



to far as stucient sotlsfactlcss with opportunities to ^st “ith 
instructors privately about work and Pi'®sr®ss , a^t 90% appeared 
iatisfiad to same dagre*”““22% "eKtreaely; ^1% qulke; an • 2 • 






n 



fo Mejst f82%) f®lt th©t the §8©thods «s©d by Instructors wore ofrective*'- 

f^swisl 1y** “• 60% or “* 22%) 



2„ Study 

So 



i%\timt 6Q% felt 4measy ®nd Inefficient on i net during the 
senjestero 35% fel't f«?r1y efficient md 7% very e.fjcient. 



be 



5k% felt they studied 'JsUghtly** ©r *Vm!d>** less, than their ,, 

r.iat®So felt they studl'^d- slightly mre md h/e, Viiuch morco ^ 



e< 



50% felt *'cosiplete1y** or '^generally'* unsuccessful ih' finding a good 
place to study C*n ten^s of con^fort, he^t, ventilation, light, 
distractlon^freeu) 1/3 successful In sojii^ ways end 16% felt 
ccisp lately successful., 



75% fcimd putting Ideas on paper difficult (3B% *Vcry difficult,” 
36% ‘'frequently soRie dlff!a«lty” 10% felt “little or no dlfficultyo 



Id 



Oc 



The studignts are split on their feeling of their abUity to rmmviber 
V:5hat they have reads 46% **snghtiy above average” and 37% ‘'slightly 
below average,” 4% fairly poor md 11% “quite good„“ 



f. 



Alsnost 60% felt “prepared” going Into eKomlnatSons during the s^nester 
C46% **mret often then not” and |2% “alniost ah^ays”)c Only 8% felt 
Inadequately prepared td^ile 34% felt “generally noto” 
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go Alniost 80% saJd thay kept tfp on asstgi^s;©nts ik6% ‘Usually*® ai'jd 
al!?iost a^tjaysol 

ho In tQrm of their personal satisfaction, these students attach Im* 
portanc© to grades ^ 44% a ®®great deal 5®® 38% *®q«lte a fait/® 13% a 
®^derate amoimt,” 4% *^ot too much.,** 

I tr 70% found theiTiSelyes unlf^tentlonally napping or day dreaming when Intending 
to study (26% ‘^frequently** and ¥i% *4>ccaslonally/*} 23% of the remainder 
**mfrequentiy** did sOo 

jo llost (85%) found themselves distracted by other people, conversation, street 
noises, etc (45% ‘Easily,** 40% **somev;hat<,**)o 

ko The students spent little time during the week In discussion on “serious topics*® 
with other students averaging between 1 and 2 hours. 

3* Attitudes to CoMage end Student Body 

a. The students responded In the follcsfilng way when asked of their «^notional 
feelings toward LACG; l!^% *Very strong attachment,” 67% “like It, but 
feelings not strong,** 8% **don®t like It, but feelings not strong,” 7% 

**thoroughly dislike It.** 86% therefore felt positively toi^rd LACC. 

b. The students ©re split half and half on their statlsfactlon regarding 
the honesty of stuWits In their class with reference to cheating, 
plagiarism, etc. 11% ‘Very satisfied,” 3S% “fairly satisfied,” 26% 

“scRsawhat dissatisfied” and 23% ”very dissatisfied.*® 

c. Generally speaking, the students are “fairly satlsfled**(58%) with the 
degree of concern for political, economic, and social issues shown by mcsst 
students at lACC. {13% ware “very satisfied** whale 2G% were “som^at dis- 
satisfied*® and 80% were “very satlsf led.” 

d. Generally speaking, the students (83%) are (“folrly” - 51% or **very®*- 
3^% satisfied with the willingness of.inost students on this campus to 
associate with other students whose racial, ethnic, or social backgrounds 
are different from their 

e. In cOTparlng their classmates concern for social life as opposed to school 
work, this group feels that the interest is not generally in favor of 
s^laf life. Hoi^ever, 20% feel that there is too much concern for social 
life and another 20% feel that social life is favored but not too much so. 

fo Vftien asked about the existence of a ®*groap feeling** In their class, the 
responses were broadly “yes„*® Specifically they were as follows; “yes, 
quite str«W5g** « 14%, “Yes, moderate degree” - 38%, **Yes, but rather weak” - 
34%, Ho, practically non©** « 14%. 

g* There Is mixed feeling about the degree that the college ( in terms of 
■BuAqjts. of persons or organisations). Is Interested In the student as an 
Individual 9 One-half ‘Very seidcia feel an interest*® or **feel like a 
number, “i^llo onc-thlrd **frequ^«tly feel an intercut” and only f$% say that 
many show an Interest In them as Individuals* 
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4. Goals 

41# Aifnost 80% felt that they knev/ vihat they wanted their college educe** 
to do for them, (45% ‘‘definitely,** and 33 % "think so,") 11% hadn't 

decided and were seeking ansvjers, j 

. ] 

ba Over half of the group v^elt **falrly" (elnsost 40%), or *Very^* ’ ! 

(alnsost 20%/ ^certain*® that they have the aptitudes necessary^ for reasonable I 

success In studying for their major field at this college» About one- j 

third were somewhat ''uncertain** and about 10%viere fairly certain they \ 

<**** possess the necessary aptitudes* | 



It Is to be noted that this question was asked at the end of the semestera 
It Is important to compare this figure of ainjost 60% feeling "fairly" 
or "very** certain of having the aptitude for reasonable success In study 
for their inajor with the figures slm^ing the amount of schooling needed 
for the job they hope to get on graduation: - 24% - one or more years of 
graduate work; 37%-3 or 4 years of college; and 39% - 1 to 2 years of 
college* This comparison Is Important in view of academic aptitude and 
achievement scores reported on this group and the desire of over 50% to 
go Into professional fields generally requiring graduate level work. 
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K Perslstes^ce arid P^rformsnee 



8n order to n?ako some meanls^g out of the persistence figures on these 
bjcck prog rein students, a cornparisoii was made ivdth a random sample of s£u“ 
dents eligible for, but not selected for the block progretBo The criterion 



for the non“>biock sample was* as for the block groups; under 22, no previous 
college, not of foreign background, SCAT Total raw score of 39 or belowo 



TABLg k\ Comparison of enroHment and 6PA date on “Block** groups initially 
enrolling In Spring and Fall i$6k with a comparable sample of 
non«block probationers 
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6«neraU2:atSo?5S pertinent to Table 4l are as follo^ijss 

■ lo The initial! Block and Hon-block comparison groups wore of ap- 
proKiiBStely ©t^ual size In the Spring of 1964 and Fall of 1964« 

2e The proportion of students completing each semester » of those 
beginning it, Is similar in both the Block and Non‘»bIock groups. 

3ft The proportion returning for the semester following the first 

(out of those Initially enrolled) is substantially greater for the 
Block as compered with the Ikm^block. 

4, The SPA each semester has been higher for the Block CeJtoept for Fall 
group Beta songster). 

5« The units attempted was greater for the Block group each s^Rester. 

6, The percent of those earning **C«» averages or better each semester 
of those initially enrolled was greater for the Block group. 

7o Of the students in each group attending more than cwie s^wester , 

substantially more of the Block than Mon«block group have cumulative 
GPA*s of 2.0 or higher. 

It Is true that the members of the Block program were allowed to enroll 
for a second semester almost irrespective of first semester grades, while 
the Hon^block did not have this prerogative. 

This condition might be a factor in eKpiainlng why more of the Block 
than Mon«b!ock return each semester and are present into the third or fourth 
semester. 

However, if this wore the case (the very low 6PA students of the ^ion« 
block not being permitted to return), those who do mt- return should be those 
having the higher Alpha GPA and should logically do much better In the sue- 
ceeding smnesters. The figures In Table 41 shows however, that the spring 
Block students show a higher GPA average In the succeeding semesters while the 
fal I Block group shows a 6PA of . 10 of a grade point lower than the Non- 
block. 

It Is also to be noted that the students in the Block program achieved 
GPA*s while averaging about I to 1,5 units more In load. 
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Could th© generally poorer performence of the non-block control group while 
at LqAoCoCo be related to their poorer perforinance during the first se^ster? 

To che<^ on this possibility, the block and non-block probationary students 
who completed a year at toA,>C«C« were coiiipared on their grades during the Alpha 
(Table 42) and Beta (Table 43) semesterso (Caution must be exercised In drawing 
Inferences from the data as presented due to sample size, particularly in the case 
of the spring control .group). 

It can be seen In (Table 42) that of the students completing the Alpha and 
Beta semesters, the percent falling In the 6PA categories indicated during the 
Alpha semester are apparently similar for the fall groups and* if anything, 
Indicative of a higher 6PA for the control spring group. That Is, of those in the 
lowest decile on SCAT total completing a year, the performance during the Alpha sa 
semesters shows that the block group performed no better than the non-block group 
In GPA distribution. 

Does this similar performance during the first semester carry to the second 
when both block and non-block students are In “regular” classes? Table 43 
Indicated that the percent of the fall control group earning a 2o00^- Is slightly 
greater than that In the fall block, while the percent of the spring block 
earning 2 . 004 - Is substantially greater than that of the spring control. 

On the other hand In both spring and fel! groups, the percent earning ,99 6PA 
or lower during the Bate semester Is substantially greater for the control groups. 

If one considers a GPA of 1.90 or greater during the second semester for this 
level student as being Indicative of benefit:, then the evidence In favor of th® 
block program appears to be more positive. That is, In both the spring and fall 
groups, the percent of the block program earning a GPA of l«50 or better In the 
Betea semester Is greeter than that of the control group (57% to 27% for the 
spring and 74% to 66% for the fall.) 
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TABLfe ^j 2 « Gfiiide Polot Average tUstf ?b4*tion During the AlpFus S^ester of 

Block and Control Probationary Students Ccwrpleting Beta Sesnester 
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TABU: 43 «♦ GPA Distribution During Bets Semester of Block end Control 
Probat laiary Students 
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Totals differ fro^ those In Table I since sos^ control group students 
wlthdrck# without grade during 1st reinester but completed seosnd 
S€SR©ster, . 
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TABtE - Grade PoJnt Ai/erages dfstributJon for Alpha seaiester of spring 
and faU Block and control growj^iS ’.i«ho omiploted Beta 

senester as « percent of those Initially enrolled In Alpha seiaestero 
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TABLE M ® 6PA distribution for Beta seiaester of spring and fall 1964 
Block and control groups as a percent of those Initially 
enrolled In Alpha s<^»ester» 
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Beta Stud^ts as a % of group Initially enrollee 
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Uslfig completion of a year of study m a criterion, the question might be 
asked, v^hat value does the block prograit have as regards the percent of people 
"saved** fremsining) after a year of v^rk, Ue« ? vihat proportion of the Initial 
group c®rpl©te a yea? of %’^rk and how do they fare "grade«»po!nt wisoo" 

Tables am* ^^5 Indicate that of the spring groups almost 2i times many 
block students as control students ere ’^aved** C52% vs 21%) and that of the fall 
groups t’.t^lce ®s c^ny block students as osw^trol s£ud®fits are **saved'* 64% vs 3^^)° 
That Is, "lost** are 7$% and 68% of those Initially enrolled In the control groups 
fn less than one year as compared to ’®lossegf** of 48% and In the block pro® 
gr«a groups ^ 

Grade^wise It can be seen that the block groups cojupleted a year had a 
larger percent of the nus?^ers Initially enrolled In the higher grade areas 
during both the Alpha and Beta semestersc 



tIsSng the larger fall group as an ©j?ample. It might be Inferred that not 
using the **block*® for all In the Icswest decile on th© SCAT Total cost society, 
th(i& school, and individuals, 12 *«C‘* students during the Beta semester out of 
lOf^ Initially enrolled C27”?5“*12) , If 1.5 Is considered as Indicating "profit 
frcra Instruction" the loss Is 27 students** out of 100 Initially 

enrolled (48-21 «27)« The cost In students potential for profiting Is even 
greater for the spring^ 

This apparent ‘^savings** by the *'felock*‘ program, of course, needs ciore 
rigorous evaluation and consld©ratl<m phnosophlcally, criterion-wise. 



edii^t Iona fly, and oost'"wlse fin instructional and facility £l«n©, as well as, 
cost of alternate uneans of educating-^'^wlth Its attending values, soclotally 

individMally). 



2, Saaester 6?:ad©« as kal^ted to Seta Semester Grades 

D 

Previous sections IW5 md 9 indicated that th© SCAT Total and the Reeding 



Plaavsent Test scores did not appear to be very related to Beta semester 
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perforffi 8 r 4 «<s, slthosAgh S€^ re1atl<msh{p ?ndl'cate^ v;lth Alph^ sessmter grades^ 
S<gct!osi iV D 6 Indje^t^d sS'Jbs relatiorjship bsttwssjji Alpha sftd Bata se^ife^jstei 
grades for th® FaU 19^^^ block prograffi for studersts conrtijletlng l>oth simssters. 
D 09 s th© relaeionshliJ between Alpha and Beta sffliwster grades held far 'non” 

block probationers? 

kS 

The Table/beloifi mcludes only th® nisab^rs, of st^idants of the fall end spring 



1964 grotips and that there appears t© be a slight, positive relationship 

Alpha ®nd Beta grades for both groups » 



TABLE LjC sm @f Alpha and Bet© grades of Block and te^BI«k gircups 

during Spring and FaH 59^4 
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It appears that many of these who did well the Seta seinester also did 
well the Alpha sanestefo For eK£ntp1e» of the 30 Fall block students re» 
celving a 2«.00 or higher during the Beta sensester^ 14 had received a 2o00‘(‘ 
during the Alpha senestefa 

However, some who might be considered 'Unsuccessful*' the Alpha sesfiester 
(less than 2^00) "found" themselves Im the Beta semester, e»go, of the 30 
Beta "2o00*i^* SPA^s mentioned above****^ had 6PA®s of 1<.50-K99 and 6 had loOO* 
lo49 as their Alpha GPA„ 

More Information Is needed on whether the Beta grades represent Initial 
unmeasured competence, capacity to learn, changes in attitude and learning 
during Alpha s^nester, type of Beta courses. Beta units attempted, grading pro<» 
cedures, etCo 

The data In this section does suggest, however, that a block program for 
those with lowest decile scores on SCAT Total provides values In terms of stu~ 
dent rententlon and performance over a program of undifferentiated, but limited, 
enrol I men to 

in summary . Table 41 shows that of those enrolled each semester out of 
the Initial group, block students tend to exceed non«block students In reten*" 
tion and performance areas » 

Tables 42 and 43 further compare block and non<»b1ock probat loners » They 
Indicate that those block students who complete two semesters perform as well 
as, during the Alpha semester, and batter than, during the Beta semester, the 
non<*block probationary studentSo Tables 44 and 45 then indicate that the block 
group, while comparable or better In academic performance over two or more 
semesters, performs at this level while retaining at least twice the number of 
StudentSo (Less loss of potent lal)o 
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This is the third report on the progress of an experimental program for 
the '‘low^abil ity“ student at Los Angeles City College. At this time 
(February 1966) this program has just completed its fourth semester of opera« 
tfon, having begun in February, 1964. This report relates primarily to the 
second group of students to enter this program— those entering LACC In 
September of 1964. 

The purpose of this report Is tos 

1) present data descriptive of the psycho^social and college performance 
characteristics of the ”low»abinty** students In the second experl* 
mental group. 

2) compare the second experimental group (Fall 1964) characteristics 
with comparable measures taken of the first experimental group 
(Spring 1964) **!ow‘^abl I Ity'* students. 

3) compare the “better** and “poorer** readers within the Fall 1964 
experimental group on selected factors. 

4) present attitudes of the Fall 1964 experimental group about the 
program. 

5) compare the performance and retention of the experimental group 
**1ow*abi 1 Ity'* with a comparable group of students not In the 
experimental group. 

The experimental group In the Fall 1964 consisted of 52 males and 58 females. 
72 of the group were I'Jegro, 62 of the group last attended a Los Angeles city 
high school, 18 a California high school, and 30 were from out«of-stete. Of the 



1 10 beginning the semester, 91 completed It, with 30 having a »*C“ average or 



above, 75 enrolled for the second semester. 

The program Included a block of courses comprised of English, Speech and 
Psychology, 

Psychological Inventories and questionnaires were adrainf stared to the group. 



The data was presente?i for subgroups by sej< (male and female) and reading level- 
high (A8 and above) and low (B8 and below) and for the total group. The fol levying 
results about the experimental group were obtained; 
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A» Academic Potent la i and Achievement 

!. 13% shov^i potential for tv/o years or more of college, based on the 

aATB »0*“ score. 

2. On verbal measures of mental .abU rty, the average sfcodent places at 
the 7th cent He compared v/lth college students (SCAT), and at the 
27th cent He compared with the working population (GATB-^^G**) » 



3„ On non-verbal measures of mental abUlty, the average student places 
at the 20th cent He conipared with Los Angeles city junior college 
norms (Rsven Progressive Hatrlces-^untlmed) , at the 50th centile com^* 
pared v^lth 20<“25 year olcls (Raven Progressive Jlatrsces^untlmed) , and 
at the 65 th cent He compared v,*jth *'!? year olds and older** (SRA 
Mon^Verbal j, tImedK Reported gains In Ust^ing Comprehension vjarrants 
further study „ 

4* On tests of reading vocabulary and comprehension the aves'ag© ’Student* 
placed at the 9th grade level CCaHfornia Reading Achlev^ent Test) 
vjhJIe on a test of critical reading the average ms at the 8th grade 
level CSRA Reading Plactsment Test). 

5 . Where sex differences appear to occur relative to academic potential 
and achievement, rtiales exceed females In I) the number Vv-ith 2 years 
or more of college potential (9 to B) snd 2) reading comprehension 
level (9.4 tc 9.0}. 

6. Where reading group differences appear, the **h?ghs*® exceed the **lo!f^3’* 
In 1 ) &!on“-7erbal jTiental ability (73rd to 49th cent lie average « 17 
year old norms) and (27 th cent He to 1 8th cent lie averages - Junior 
college norms), 2) reading vocabulary level (9o7 to 9.2), 3) reading 
comprehension level (9.4 to 8.9), and 4) critical reading level 

( 9.3 to 7 . 8 ), interestingly, the high and low groups both have 6 
students vjrith 2 year or more college potential* 



8, Vocational Aptitudes 

I, The average aptitude scores In verbal, numerical, spatial, and 
finger dexterity Is belmy the 50th cent lie on working population 
norms, while at or above the 50th cent lie In form percept lo^u, clerical 
perception, motor coordination, and manual dexterity. 

2o The median for the total group on all aptitude measures, ejccept **G** 
and **V*% are within one half standard deviation (10 centfle points) 
of the wrking population norm mean. 

3» V?hUe about IS%were acadei«?cal1y suitable by Intelligence score 
for 2 or jaore years of college, this does not hold for aptitude 
patterns. That Is, none are high enough on ccxnblned scores to 
qualify for occupatiorial areas related to the GATB necessitating 
4 or more years of college and only 2-5% qualify 2 year occupa- 
tional areas predicted by the GATS, 
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There don’t appear to be significant sex or reading level dif Terences « 

C, Motivational 

1. Both males and fe^nales (relative to national norms) tend to be above 
average In need for order and tendency to feel Inadequate, while 
showing a low interest In the opposite sex, 

2o Males tend to be above average In their need for deferring to others, 
sticking with things, and aggreslon, while below average In their ne^ 
for dominance. Females have an above average need for change and below 
average need for affiliation, 

3» While both %lghs'* and ’’lows’* need order and feel Inadequate*®'*1ows 
more than **hlghs,'* defer to others and tend to stick with things, while 
showing less interest in the opposite sex, 

4o The Interest inventory shows outdoor and mechanical Interests to be loiv 
for all groups. In addition, males and highs have below average sclentH 
fic Interests, Otherwise, above average Interests are Indicated for males 
In computational, artistic, and clerical areas; for females In persuasive, 
musical, and social service areas; for highs in persuasive, musical, 
social service, and clerical areas; and for lows In computational areas, 

5, Study Habits and attitudes are consistently but slightly lower than 

college norms with f^miales and ’’lows" being weaker than males and "highs," 

0. Questionnaire Data Showed the Followings 

1, The group averaged 18 years old, was 53% male, had 75% living with 
one or both parents, and had 25% living with 5 or more other persons 
In their residence, 

2, As a group, 70% had decided on a major, v/ith half making the decision 
within the last year and with difficulty. Over half of the group wanted 

4 or more years of college, which is more than they felt would be required 
for the Job they wanted. However, rm>st felt they would achieve the educ8'=° 
tion necessary for their Job goal and for over 50% these Job goals were 
at a professional level. Financial considerations and human relation 
aspects of the Job are considered to be their most Important Job considera- 
tions, 

3o The major source of financial support comes from parents for 50% and 
from Jobs for 35%>with more "high" group and females receiving perental 
support, 

4, Host of these students expected competition for grades, expected most 
problems with their studies, and felt the purpose of college was to give 
Job training, 

5. Host of the students are from large urban areas, attended no more than 2 
high schools and elen^tary schools, lived in California for at least 3 
years (50% lived here for 10 or more years), and graduated fr<xn public, 
racially Integrated high schools). Almost 3/4 graduated from California 
high schools, with almost 60% from Los Angeles city high schools, 45% 

ranked themselves in the upper half of their graduating class while 40% 
didn't know where they ranked. 
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6, Almost S0% stated that both parents v/ere living but 40% were sepas'ated 
or divorced® Host parents were In the skilled, semi-skilled, and 
clerical category, tet mothers worked. Median reported Income v«s In 
the $4000-$6000 range. Junior college graduation of the students was of 
some Importance to most parents, but more so to parents of *‘hlghs** and 
femal es. 

E, Comparison of the Spring 1964 and Fall 1964 Block groups were made on the GATB, 
SRA Non-Verbal, California Reading Achievement Test; SRA Reading Placement Test, 
Edwards Pcrsoi^al Preference Schedule, Kuddr Preference Record, B-K Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes. Comparisons of the Fall 1964 and Spring 1964 
Block groups were made on the Itooney Problem Check List, All comparisons show 
substantially similar results, 

F„ Enrollment statistics of the Spring and Fall 1964 groups show that out of 
the original enrol linent about 40% return for a third semester, 

G. Comparison of *‘hlgh** (A8 and up) and **low’» (B8 and lower) reading groups as 
determined In the beginning of the semester showed; 

I, Females more prevalent In the '*hlgh‘* group, 2) *‘hlgh** group GPA exceeded 
••low” group GPA (1,93 to 1.30), 3) ‘»hlgh” group members had a»*C** average 
or better (22 to 5), 4) slightly more •*lov#s” were from Los Angeles city schools 
(61% to 53%), 5) total SCAT scores were higher for those getting 2.00+ than 
for those getting ,99 or less (median raw score 36 vs 32) with all 2,00+ 
above 31, 6) SCAT total seems to have predictive value for Aloha grades, while 
Alpha grades may show more value In predicting Beta grades, 7) niore **low 
group students earned 2.00+ In their second semester than in their first 
(13 Beta) vs 5 (Alpha), while slightly less »*hlgh” group tmthers earned Beta 
2.00+ 07 to 22), 8) ••high” group average on California Reading Test changed 
from average of about 9.5 to aliROSt 11th grade while ”!ow^* group went fr^ 
about 9.0 to 9.6, 9) wtille pre-test critical reading test scores were related 
to getting an Alpha 2.00+, post-test scores of both ‘•hlgh^* and ••low** group 
student getting Beta 2.00*s are similar, 

H, Anonymous student questionnaire data to evaluate the Alpha program Indicated 
1) very favoreble reactions on the quality of instruction, academic freedom, 
fairness, and oppcwtunlty for conferences; 2) difficulty In finding a place 
to study. In studying, and In expressing themselves, but they felt that they 
kept up on assignments; 3) Importance Is attached to grades; 4) g^merally 
positive attitude toward LACC, concern of students for political, social, 
economic issues, and willingness of students of differing backgrounds to 
associate with one another; 5) mixed feeling about collegc‘s Interest In them 
as Individuals; 6) over half felt that they had the aptitude to successfully 
complete their studies. 
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K The students in the Block v/ere compared v/Ith a randomly selected group 
of non-block, but * ’block-eligible” students. In general, I) block 
students tended to exceeded non-block in retention and performance, 

2 ) block students completing two semesters perfortjied as well during 
the first semester and better In the second s^nester than the non- 
block students 3) block students, while comparable to non-block stu- 
dents In performance over two semesters, have a retention of twice 
the number of students after one year. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS 

A, Generalizations Regarding Characteristics— 

Independent evaluations of two samples of ”l<3w-afoll ity** students 
at LACC by means of psychological tests. Inventories, and questionnaires 
during two semesters Indicates that the characteristics described in the 
first report can be considered hypothetically representative of this 
group. 

lii general , the data was congi*uent In the following areas: 

1 ) rank in lower 25% of general population In verbal intelligence, 
while average In non-verbal measures, 2) 8th to Sth grade reading 
level, 3 ) below average in acaddemlc aptitudes (verbal, number, spatial) 
while about average In non- intellectual aptitudes (form and clerical 
perception, motor coordination, manual dexterity) ,4) job potential below 
junior college semi -profess Iona! level, with more possibilities In skilled 
and semi-skilled range, 5) above average in need for order, tendency to 
feel Inadequate, need to defer to others, need for variety, need to stick 
with things, and below average in Interest In the opposite sax and the 
need to be regarded as a leader or stand up for a point of view, 6) low 
interest In areas of outdoor, mechanical, and scientific (somewhat), while 
high In areas of clerical, social service, and art 7) low In study habits, 

8) have major problems in academic adjustment to college, personal - 
psychological relations, life goals, and f Inancing Hiila in school, 

9 ) the primary purpose for college attendance Is indicated as vocational 
preparation. 

Bo Differences Within the Group Related to Learning Potential 

• 

1. There appears to be possible sex differences In academic potential, 
motivational and Interest patterns, and environmental and home 
background factors that seem to have relationship to academic en- 
deavors. 
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2« The students falling In the louiest decile on the SCAT total score, 
Mhile on the average not appearing to have the aptitude or achie» 
vement level for college work, do |vc^ appear to be a homogeneous 
group in terms of Junior college potential. While the SCAT pro- 
vides sco^ potential for differentiation of these tvio groups, other 
measures are also necessary. 

3« Some students appear to have Initial ability that might be more 
profitably developed In the present junior college institutional 
frame work than do others. 

C. Conflict between Personal Meeds and College Expectations 

The patterns of this group of students is reflected in lEmnedlate 
(and Indicative of future) conflicts within the college environment. This 
tends to superimpose personal -social difficulties upon the learning pro- 
blems already existing as a result of their inadegiuate academic compe- 
tences. That Is, their difficulties relating to Independence, reality of 
goals, self-discipline, self confidence, motivation, study ski I fs, etc. 
are dissonant with the expectations and demands of the Institution. 

0. Need for Counseling 

1. This group has need for the availability for extensive and meaning- 
ful counseling and referral services as indicated by 1) high goal 
aspirations relative to present, low academic functioning level and 
knowledge of Jobs 2) felt problem areas of personal -psycholog I cal , 
adjustment to academics, financial resources, home and study condi- 
tions, success In life, etc,^, and 3) 2/3 to 3/^ desire ^counseling, 
job potential as predicted by GATB may reflect the inadetpiacy of the 
test for this student and the narrow range of occupations predicted to, 
as %«e1t as weak potential on the part of scmie students. 

2. While lower level readers and males appear to be more likely, than 
females and higher level readers, to have difficulty in matching 
their aspirations with their abilities and motivations, they seam to 
have less family support and more financial, ocadamic, and emotional 
factors against tham. 

E. Value of the **Block** Program 

1. Aptitude and achievement variables, seem to have predictive value 
to first semester success. However, they appear to be of somebdiet 
lesser value than first semester performance In predicting second 
semester success. There are indications that 1.5 rather than 2.0 
(4.0 point scale) may be a better measure of first semester ’’success,',' 
as related to obtaining a second semester 2.00 average. 

2. Evidence of the value of a special ”b1ock" or *We” program for the 
"low^^ility” student is indicated by a) a generally favorable 
attitude toward the school, faculty, and orogram b) a general 
personal attitude that "someena cares,” c) the 2:1 ratio of 
ratantfon into the third senestar In favor of the "block” approach 







over a Hmited list of courses from which a program may be fcade for 
comparable low ablilty students, d) better GPA performance over a 
years time and a 3*1 advantage of the block group In numbers of 
students with a cumulative *‘C‘* or better after one year (about 20% 
of original block enrollment to about 5% of original comparable 
group), e) results shcv;ing that those of the bloclt control group 
students completing one year, a larger percent of those Initially 
enrolled In the block do better, grade-wise, the second semester 
than the controls— even though the controls and block students per- 
form In a similar fashion during the first semester. 

I, aECOMMQiDATIONS 

On the basis of evidence In this report, observations of the program, and 
Its effects on the students and the campus community, the follcwlng recom- 
mendations are offered: 

A. Insofar as the description of student characteristics and performance 
In this report further support the evidence presented In the First 
Report and in the followup study j§*65*2, the recommendations of 

the previous reports should be more actively followed through. They 
are summarized below, with comments related to this tudy added. (More 
detailed aspects of these broad points may be found In the earlier reports). 

1. "Continuing study and thought should be given to the place of a 
program such as this In the junior college," Including Its place In 
alternative agencies or under coordinated auspices and the meaning of 
"remedial" as Intended and realistically possible at the junior college 
level. 

2. **Th© purposes and objectives of the program should be carefully 
delineated" e.g. Individualized remedial, group remedial, apprecia- 
tion , appreciation-counsel Ing, rejned lal -counsel I ng, or combination 
of proceeding. Functions, authority, and responsibility should be 
formally delegated and assigned. 

3. "Methods other than just using SCAT Total score cutoff should be 
explored for selecting students for the program," and for differen- 
tiating them by probability of success within several tracts. 

Particular emphasis should be placed on finding motivational and 
learning probability measures, 

4. "Creativity and experimentation In Instructional method should be 
encouraged," (It should also be made more feasible by a commit- 
tment on the part of the state, the college, and the district as 
represented by allocation of funds and time (clerical. Instructional, 
counseling, conference, preparation and planning, evaluation, etc.), 
personnel, consultants, etc. 
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5o *'Cr«ativity «nd experimentation In counseling end guidance techniques 
should be enooureged*' with more Individual analysis as opposed to 
group analysISo l^is should also be made feasible as Indicated In 
(if) abovoc 

6« ''Explore addItliMial methods for evaluating the prograia" Including 
the student self perception as wall as measures of a^bhlevaiEui^ ^ 
aevihgs, effect on campus, and other organizational variables* The 
variables and criteria utilized in evaluation must Indicate oonsldara<* 
tion of sevarai points suggested by these studies. 

a) predictor variables may be valid for first seaester success, 
but not for the second semaster and beyond. 

b) predictor variables say be valid for one subject field or 
category of studmt but not for others. Predictors for success 
of the "culturally deprived" may differ from those of the 
academically weak, "non»deprlved." 

c) predictor variables and criteria may be Influancad by characterise* 
tics of the teacher, method used, classroom elliaate developad, 
oommunlty attitudes, etc. 

d) academic criteria of success e.g., reading gains, may not be as 
meaningful to the student as personal criteria e.g., finding 
realistic goals. 

a) fo11ow«nips should be continued In terms of courses and programs 
In which these students ere successful, activities efter leaving 
school, attitudes about the program, racamaQiidations of students 
for changes, etc, 

7o The program should be coordinated with other local agencies Interested 
In the nroblcn of the owed acete d." and actively oursued. 

B. Develop methods of data collection, storage, retrieval, analysis, publics* 
tlen, and distribution that will permit further research on the scope 
necessary and access to the data by professional personnel. 

C. Develop e battery of tests, inventories, and questionnaires that will allow 

for obtaining generallzetlons regarding group or subgroups, as well as 

differentiations within groups and between Individuals. This may neces* 

and 

sitate the use of Individual, group ,/prej active methods. Group admlnls* 
tret Ion end ease of scoring should be considered Important where the de* 
vice Is to be used with g^/oups. Consideration should be given to adapting 
individual tests to group use. 
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0. Conduct survey to determine the projection for future enrol Im&it of 
this "tOKf^ebll ity*’ student at tACCo This will also require knowledge of 
•meliorative efforts now being made (and projected for the future) by 
other agenda, ®»9«t those 1) at the l^^r educational levels designed to 
ramove the academic deficiencies of this student and to provide adequate 
end appropriate counseling, 2) at the department of ensployment for job place* 
mant and training programs for high school graduates, B) established by 
government and Industrial orgimlzatfons. 

E« Develop an Instructional program to allow for the differences cnclstlng 
within this group e.go, I) tvjo or more tracks as was suggested by the 
differential first seioester performance of students between the 0*5 centlle 
and the 6*10 centfle<> For example, a partial effort et remediation might 
be attempted, that Is, the higher performing members of the lower decile 
group may be given more In a r®?iedlatlon effort the first semester while 
the lower group Is given a ^^enerat education*' program (hopefully with 
materials and methods that are approprlate^wlth extensive terminal and 
vocational counseling, 2) flexible programming with a staff of Instructors 
idio work with the group on a year basis. This might allow for more fluidity 
In moving from one subject skill to another at anytime during the yeaor, 
but with standards which soist be met by the end of the year In order for 
cradit to bo received, 3) counseling-oriented learning programs which might 
Inctuda 4 waOks of counseling followed by 16 weeks of Instruction • 

The counseling phase might Include? 

a* adninfstratlon of a diagnostic test battery to Include measures 
of scholastic achievement, study habits, non*verba1 ability, 
motivational or parsonallty measuras, listening, and. tnterasts. 
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The purpose vjould be to Identify, as imich as possible, the learning 
problems and regroup students according to types of learning dif- 
ficolty In order to facilitate effective learning groups. 

b. Group for counseling sessions according to type or category of 
problem and in group sizes that might be most effective for 
woricing with It. 

c. These counseling sessions might run 3 to g days a we^ for 2 hours 
a day end be concerned with educatlcnial^vdgatlonal goals end i?)oti^ 
vatlon. The remaining hours of the program might Include school 
orientation; lecture series on subject and vocational fields; library 
or study skills work;, community, business, and industry visitations, 
and other general cultural activities. 

The Instruct I or^l phase might Include; 

a) Assigning students to skills classes, laboratories, study skills 
center, vocational Information laboratories. Interview of 
significant persons In the coznmimlty. 

b) Continued counseling or guidance on group or Individual basis 
for reizainder of semester periodically, depending on the nature 
of the problem and the objectives. 

e) Development of a means of teaching and evaluating of performance 
that is less dependent on writing or reading at the beginning 
but requiring more academic performance measures at the end. 

d) Keeping students on a rigid schedule In the beginning with their 
. studying kept under the control and guidance of school personnel 
and with gradual 'tesnlng^' occur Ing over a year, so as to require 
mora self^responsiblllty at the end. 

a) Opening library facilities for more ev^lng hours and week end 
hours and seeking study facilities In the area from which students 
come. Assistance might be provided by the community aemberS'-wheFe 
qualified. 

f) Providing systems of rewards for students that are meaningful, I.e. , 
money, equipment, n^terlals, subscriptions, tickets, free profes* 
slonal vocational guidance, tuition to technical or trade school, 
scholarships. (A cooperative effort of various funding agencies, 
schools and/or organizations.) 

F, Broad 'student Personnel Services should be developed to help pro<» 
vide experience and programs on and off campus that «m1d aid the student 
In his 'Vieculaturatlon.'* 
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For example: 

1, Counseling and guidance services should be provided to this 
group, whether integrated with the curriculum, as In E 3c 
above, or separately. It is particularly needed with respect 
to the areas of vocations, personal values and goals. Inter- 
personal relations, study, educational objectives, and part-time 
«nployment and financial assistance. Individual, small groups 
and classroom techniques should be developed according to pro- 
blem areas* A pointed effort should be made to locate and keep 
contact with referral resources that might help the large number 
of students uiho are hero because they know of no other place to 
go for training or jobs. 

Efforts should be made to include psychologists In the 
counseling service and/or provide for psychologist-consultant 
time. 

2* The placement function might: ^lork through department of em- 
plo^mient. Economic Opportunity Act Agencies, busin ess, and in- 
dustry, and place students In “cemmninity service interest areas" 
for experience a couple of hours per week, or for pay for more 
hours a week In order to provide more realistic knowledge of oc- 
cupational fields. 

3, Provide campus '^retreats and cultural events" and on campus 
•(special programs" to help the student build a "growth through 
learning " orientation. 

G, "Community contact" programs should be developed that viould reach 

Into community to secondary schools, parents and family, business,^ 

and community organizations. 

1) This would envourage their participation In school functions on 
campus. 

2) Informational , discussion, and counseling sessions in rented, donated, 
or public school facilities In a centrally located community locations 
from which the students come might be of use In furthering this goal 
and helping to develop a favorable home climate for ^.he student. 

3) Closer efforts at articulation with secondary schools would aid In 
developing continuity in instruction and counseling. 

I|) Hajor attempts to get at reasons and expect in college attendance, 
would help find cut What is really desired by the consmjnity and reduce 
the probability of developing "paper" programs based on narrowly 
viewed Idealism, Inappropriate value orientations, or Ignorance. 




For e9(amp!e. It fs consBOnly^ assumed that college attendance for these 
students' status oriented. While this may be so, the question arises 
as to what needs this status gain Is Intended to satisfy^ whether these 
underlying needs can be met in another fashion, and whether satisfying 
status needs by attendance at college Is not only a mere temporary 
gain* but In addition, creates more long term frustrations and pro* 
blem areas. Are the desires of the student and the community forces 
fncongruent? How does he profit? Is he being pressured? That Is, 
would a special division, campus, or program **whose main purpose would 
be Intensive remediation of skiI1s*-real1y be so frustrating to the status 
need that students would not attend and that thu community 'would be up* 
set? Is it the program or its method of Introduction and implementation 
that is the problem? This area need s looking Into. 

H. Develop a program to aid in reducing lntra* parsonal conflicts of students, 

faculty, and administrators within the college. These conflicts, it is hypo* 

thesized, result from perceived discrepancies, between aspirations, expectations, 

and realities relative to personal and Institutional motives, goals, capacities, 

and behaviors* Therefore, 

1. Ilecognition must be given to the fact ;;hat: 

e. The student described In this study has characteristics (reflecting 
intellectual, motivational, economic, ethnic, policltal, historical, 
sociai, or technological factors) different in many, ways from those 
for whose needs the junior college had originally established Its 
purpose, objectives, organizational structure, personnel, and 
curriculum. The college climate and expectations create pressures 
that this student Is unprepared to cope with. 

It should be partioilarly noted that viewing the situation of 
culturally deprived and the Negro (and his progress with Increasing 
opportunity) as being similar to that of other ethnic minority 
groups who n^de progress out of the 'bielting p6t" may not be a 
valid comparison for osie or more of the following reasons: 

1) the visibility factor**color creates extreme difficulty In 
breaking the housing, education, economic, and social barriers. 

2) lack of family unity and frequent absnece of the father. 

3) opportunity being greater for fertales than ma1es**and lack of 
"Identity" In the male Student. 

k) lack of "cultural heritage" value orientation (learning as being 
significant and important). 

5) economic conditions of automation and requirements of higher 
level training for entry job against a background of minimal, 
restricted, and Inadequate educational opportunity that was not 
as extrema during the assimilation of the previous ethnic groups. 
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b» Faculty training, experience, and role expectations are not 
congruent with Instructional and personal «psycholog I cal dei»ands 
made on them by the growing pressures of the remedial 
student*'^ It Is true that recognition must be given to the asplt^a- 
tions and needs of students and that the responsibility of the 
faculty to the conanunlty, the college, and the student Is to do 
what must be done to provide educational opportunities In ac» 
cordance with the law, professional ethics, and social conscience. 
It Is also true ho^ifsver, that recognition must be given to faculty 
In terms of their high level of training, compentance areas, and 
personal aspiration^. If the needs of the faculty are not also 
considered, the loss to the students, college, and community will 
be great. 



- c* The concept of "remedial" upon which the junior college has been 
operating successfully In the past has not yielded a curriculum, 
organizational arrangement, or faculty to isioet the "remedial" pro^ 
blem as represented by this current "low^ablllty" student body. 

The first rpport (^5-1^) compared the "lew»abll ity" student with 
a sample of "regular" students, V^lle in some respects the groups 
we're not dissimilar, the areas in which they were Ca.g. , back- 
ground and achievement level) allowed the regulars to compensate 
for their weaknesses under the old concept of the "remedial" 
function of the junior college. 
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d. There must be an effort toward a *^)eeting of the minds" between the 

junior college, other institutions In the educational structure, 
parents, c^fBminity, industry, and government regarding the role of 
the junior college. A beginning should be made by clearly putting 
forth the expectations of each regarding the junior college and a 
'liard headed" understanding taken of the discrepancies between the 
expectations, the and the possibilities, 

e. The problem Is a community problem, not j college problem. The 
solution must come from the community, not just the college. What 
is needed is a coordinated attack on the problem by the various 
responsible agencies of the community— not Isolated *^lre fighting" 
attacks by specialized but uncoordinated agencies. We need to gat 
the conflicts In the open and come to some resolution. 



A real istic look at the score of the problem Is nsccassarv In order 
to establish machinery to handle the training and education of this 
Student . Where ever the machinery and program Is established to 
handle the problem— whether In the regular junior college program. 

In ext^slon division of junior college, extended adult, schools, 
specialized c^nmunlty developmoatal centers, short-term government 
or Industry programs, private schools, centralized testing, counseling, 
and selected referral procedures for high school graduates, or 
coordinated agencies— the authority, funds, and necessary special Izad 
personnel, materials, and facilities must be allocated to match 
the scope of the responsibilities assigned. 
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2* A single, clearly delineated line of authority and responsibility should 
bd established for the program within the school. The administrative 
level of the person responsible and the facilities and resources 
available for the program shau Id represent the commitment of the insti- 
tution to, and be in accordance with the purp(K(e, scope, •tind adminis- 
trative relationships necessary for the success of the program. 

Consideration should be given to placing this program in a separate 
department or division of the college. In Mhich case the responsible 
authority should hold a department chairman or dean position. 

3. An attitude and opinion survey of faculty, administrators, and students 

. . , should be conducted to evaluate and aid In developing a program to 

a I tcrnate any discrepancies between the school climate, expectations, 
goals, and aeccmpl ishments as perceived by these groups. 

4. Recognition mo^t foe given to the need for specialized faculty in this 
program. Ai experimental approach of assigning students and faculty 
based on personality, motivational, attitudinal, and/or Intellectual 
characteristics might have value in establishing a positive learning 
cl Imate. 

5# Involve faculty in special training, program development, and evalua- 
tion activities, e.g., 

a) develop In-service training programs on school time for faculty 
mambar to receive special training In the teaching and counseling 
of these students. 

b) develop '^roup sessions’* of faculty members working in this pro- 
gram to **alr‘* ©lid develop means to handle common problems; feelings 
and attitudes about this group; feelings and attitudes about their 
own asperetions and roles; develop ideas and procedures; and make 
reooamendations and evaluations. 

cj conduct area-wide seminars, symposia, workshops. 
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L Finally, it is recommended that research be carried out, using ''models*' of 
broad scops, that v^iil Include the student, the college, and the community — 
recognising that the three are intricately intertwinedo The study of Isolated 
problems in courses and colleges is useful, but quite limited where social, as 

well as psychological, amelioration is reciulred. Eventually, each stt?dy must be 
tied Into its larger context.. 



I,. There is need for coordinated rescsarch projects both within colleges and 
between colleges® The education at the junior college level of the "low 
tested absirty" student is a complex probleni® The mythical typical student 
described by the "average" on the various variables utilised tn this study 
is a composite of several types.. Among these types are included for ex« 
ample the one who "doesn't now" hut "might later," liho "could" but 
’V/on't," who "can't" but "tries," and who "can't" and "won't"® 



^Initial studies need to be done in establ ishing intermediate and long range 
criteria for evaluation and the broad range of variableis affecting student 
performance® 



2o The studies on the problem of academic ach is'/ement have taken at least 
three apprf;achess 



a® Emphasis on the tndividyale suggesttng that those who have internalized 
the attitudes, motives, and behaviors appropriate to the academic system 
tend to be more successful In school 



b® Emphasis on cultural factors? suggesting the significance of parental 
and family .background, early trairsing, and support and of the congruence 

school values during the development phases of 
life® Further, the student's achievement is considered to be a measure of 
the degree of his acculturation i®e, , the degree to which one derives a 
significant portion of his grat If ication from cultoi'al accomplishments. 



Co Emphasis on ^ interacting ractors? suggesting that college achievement i; 
related to the interaction of students' needs with the college expecta-* 
tions and pressures® Store specifically, the factors in achievesiisnt include 
thereof Jege^ environments iimnediate classroom cues; the studmvt (motives, 
habits, skills); the teacher and the learning procedures; and the criteria 



or evaluation (tests)® 



3o The data on this group reflects ir^uch relating to these areas® 



a® The e^ect of the factors in the individual as related to achievement 
IS reflected m such items as the discrepancy between lower verba! scores 
and higher non-verbal scores, as welt as between the lower intellectual 
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aptitude scores and higher non* Intellectual and performance scores, high 
tendency to feel Inadequate and Inferior, low need to take the lead and 
support a point of view, low study habits and attitude scores, low value 
on college as a place for Intellectual development, previous low academic 
achievement or high grades where standards were low, 

b. The effect of the second factor of cultural background Is reflected 
partially In the Ic^r socio-economic background, working mothers, divorced 
parents, large numbers of persons living In the home, lack of study 
facilities, and for the majority of students In this group, the racial 
factor segregated background and being negro. 

c. Since the students don»t come to us with positive Interna' I zed values 
regarding education, appropriate **grade earning" and *fetudent" behaviors 
and "adequate cultural background," and since the law states that they are 
entitled ,to be here and entitled to a program from which they can profit, 
we arc obligated to do something toward developing meaningful learning 
experiences while they are at toA.C.C. Information regarding the student 
characteristics must be related to factors In the learning process. 

4, Me Keachle (1961) suggests relationships In college learning that, If con- 
sidered, might lead to more effective learning In the classrocmi. 

a. the following diagram is suggested as representing the relationship be- 
tween the factors mentioned by Me Keachle. From this, Ideas can be gleaned 
that might relate to program development. 

FIGURE I 
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]) tnltlal personal motivations Interacting with earlier learned 
skills are reflected In the Intlal learning behavlorjs necessary 
for all future learning, I.e,, reading, listening, speaking, 
writing, study methods, etc, 

2) Thfe inotivatlon to perform In the classroom (or fustratlon derived 
from classroom performance) results from the learning behaviors In 
Interaction with the climate of the college and classroom, 

3) Learning In the classroom results from the Interaction of the 
motivation to perform, learning behaviors, and the material and 
program presented by the teacher . 

4) Maesured achlevonent (evaluation process) Is dependent upon the 
Interaction of learning, test-taklng skill, and motivation to 

perform. 



5) The student *s perception of his measured achievement interacts with 
his motivation to perform to yield a motivation to achieve. *”1* 
may have a positive or negative basis l,e. , cither to do one s best 
to reach a preferred goal or — to aspire to a goal so as 
« negative goal. One »s achievement Is based, then on one s. mot I vat Ion 
to achieve, the habits he has developed, and his own feelings . 

garding the probability of his success, (again, an Interactional effect^ 



b. A suggestion regarding program development that comes out of this model 
might be tot 

1) Develop organizational structure, procedures, and technlqu^ for 
Initially evaluating and training students In the basic academic 
learning behaviors, the underlying heblts and skills, and the 
tloo for attendance and participation. In addition, there should be 
researched and provided relevant environmental college and classroom 
cues In order to develop academic motivation. 



2) Coiriblne this motivation with the appropriate learning behaviors 
and program to yield learning. 

3) Develop test taking skills and apply these skills to the learned 
msterlal under optlfoum motivational conditions to get a measure of 
achievement. 

4) Counsel with the student regarding the mealnlng and significance 
of his measured achievement and Its relationship to a motivation to 
achieve that Is realistic and positive, 

5) Further counsel with him regarding his probability of succMdIng 
and the habits and behaviors that would be Instrumental In achieving 

his goal. 
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6) It is to be noted that motivation and subsequent performance can 
be closely related to personal needs and goals* habits and skills* 
and environmental climate and cues. 

Areas mentioned in I) through 5) above could be used as signifi- 
cant departure points for research within the broader context. There 
are implications for research on student characteristics, learning 
behaviors, teaching methods, progrsnmed learning, teacher personality, 
college expectations, goals, and pressures, counseling methods and 
t6chn{<]ifOS ^ odrof nisttst I V© or 99 nf 2 Stf<wi snd proc6duros» {McKeachl®, 
for example, has demonstrated that where a need for affiliation exists 
in a student group, and the teacher provides a classroom climate for 
satisfying this need, those with this need perform better than those with 
other significant needs) • 

5. A second model that might have a bearing is that of MaslowOs (195^) hierachy 
of needs. He postulates five needs which. In order of prepotency, ares 
physiological, safety (order and stability), love (relating to others and be- 
longing to a group, rather than feeling rejected and Isolated), esteem (self- 
respect and respect from others), and self actualization (fulfilling one*s 
potexitial). Further, he suggests that earlier needs must be gratified before later 
ones can be. As earlier needs become gratified, they become less potent. Then 
the next need In order becomes more potent and the one upon which behavior pri- 
marily operates. All needs are present and functioning at all times, however one 
may be more significant at any point In one's lifetime. 

The values one has reflects the need level upon which he Is operating. 

Perhaps this will give clues as to what must be done to chance values — » f.e, , 
provide satisfaction to the need level that this value represents. Another point 
Is that dlfferwces of values between individuals and groups do not so much re- 
flect "right** and ‘Virong** ways of thinking, but rather that some Individuals are 
at different need levels and have experienced more gratification In some areas 
than others have. 

The value of college as a place for job training seems to reflect the physio- 
logical and safety need level. The safety need Is also reflected for students In 
this group high need for order and need to defer to others. 

The low need for affiliation score may reflect a defensive reaction to pre- 
vious rejections; while the feeling expressed In class by these students that 
**someone now cares'* reflects the real need. This also suggests the need for a 
faculty that' can express this. Can this be done by a faculty that Is **asslgned 
one of these classes In order to share the load In a department"? 

The Idea of attending college for Its prestige value may reflect the at- 
tempt to get syihbolfc esteem. This Is syn&olic In the college world because the 
lack of performance doesn't allow real esteem, but it may be real to the student 
In his own community because attendance, not performance, may be the standard. 

But what of their self-esteem In this conflict of two worlds? Are they seeking 
this esteem from others by college attendance because this Is the current currency 
with which a sense of belonging and identify U found. In addition, can one who 
does not feel accepted use esteem or prestige to gain a sense of belonging and 
acceptance? I^low suggests not. He suggests the opposite occurs. 
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The questions in this motfvatiojial ares are very cojn'piej?o Perhaps this 
mode! viiii give soree ideas regarding the motives, values, and behaviors of ' ; 

this student group end some insights wsefu? In rsesolvlng conflicts betv.*een ^ 

individueis aytd groups i\4tose differences reflect their ileve! In hierarchy 

(faculty, students, negroes, caucasisnt#, etCo}<. It also suggests that tmless . 
one obtains satisfaction et the physiological, safety, love, and as levels | 

he is unlikely to fulfill his potential. Haslev/ also suggests that the ''freedom ] 

to act" is a need underlying all of the others. One may be so concerned with j 

this need that he may appear to be foregoing satisfaction of the others to 
satisfy it. 

In ciore specific terns, this model suggests the broad goals of (!) helping ; 

the student becceie aware of jobs that ar© open and opening, with specific Infonsa^- i 

tion about curricula and experience opportunities In the jobs. C2) helping 
him see hlitself for what he Is Cvocatlonaily, educational iy, pers/^any; so that \ 

his fsot Ives, behaviors, and goafs are cc^npatibl® and effective, and ( 3 ) setting 
up procedures for allowing and encouraging individual different lot l<^ within j 

groups so as to allow him to optimize his ca?ai development and potential. This . | 

may help him work basically on the needs of "freedesn to act," physlologlcai , 
and safety, while providing a basis and a start toward satisfying those at a j 

higher level. I 

i 

6. One of the collegers objectives with respect to the provisional students I 

then, should be to d^elop an envirormi^tat situation;^ organizational structure, 1 

appropriate activities, and evaiustlve procedures so as to Induce, as much as i 

possible, the physical and psychological part ict nation end the academic produc" * 1 

tJon of the students. This would be d<3ne to the end that they come to better 
understand themselves and the world they live in and ar*v capable of making 
ffleaningfui declsicms regarding their life activities. 

The following *Wdel" taken from ^fejrch and Simon CI958) and placed in an 
educational ^rsm&^vsofk Is an example of how a '^ro&d scope research model" might 
provide a useful starting reference^polnt for thinking In this area of academic 
participation and production. I 

« i 

. f *■ 

a. Participation In 00 ! lege and learning activities j 

1) Figure 2 suggests the following relationships. The student's degree 
of psychological, as well as physical, particiation In learning is a 
function of the degree to t^4iich the i^ucements to his learning are 
greater than the costs to hlmCe.g. , In energy, anxiety, time, money, 
etc.) 

2) The ratio of indt^^ent over cost Is greatest idten the rtudant 

perceives It difficult to leave the college (because of limited 
outside alternatives) and also finds It undesirable to leave college 
(because of his satisfaction with the college and the trensferabitlty J 

and choice options within the college setting.) 
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FACTORS m PARTiCIPATiCH 



FIGURE 2. 
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These categories of perceived ease and desirability of leaving 
suggest a way of measuring student motivation and relating It to his 
later Searningo The fouiT-^u^y table beicsw suggests motivational 
^tegories in v<?hich students might be hypothetically placedc 

ires developing an instrument for measuremant In this area«3 



OGURE B< 
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Students in Block A would be most likely to leave college vdiile 
those in D might be least likely to leavOa Those in C end B might 



have motivational c^fHcts, Keo, C finding It desirable, but dif» 



fScults to leave and B finding it easy to leave, but undesirabfe. 
Those in Blocks C and D are most likely to stay in college and this 
likelihGod compounded with aptitude llmitaticms creates quite a 
counseling problesn« 
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Students might ever* iBOve from one block to the other while In 
school e„go 5 from ’*8** to *V* as ‘Veallty** Increases^ A student 
In block ®'C** might be a particular problem as he feels it desirable 
to leave, but hard to leave {Hg where to go)<, 

Dissatisfaction with cne^s situation might ordinarily lead to 
search behavior for alternatives Cither programs, how to improve, 
a job, etCoK Ho\«jever, as Harch and Siif^n point out, if the environ^ 
ment is perceived as malevolent and/or barren, search behavior doss not® 
necessarily follow froia a decrease in satisfaction, but rather aggres“ 
slon, withdrav^al, and regression may beyobservedo |A possible result 
of the suggestion made by some to *‘put these stud^^ts in regular classes 
and let them flunk outo They® II learn this Is not the place for the®Ho**} 

3 ) Ease of leaving Is shown as related to outside alternatives avoilabloo 
Figure 2)o This suggests the need for counseling referral , since this 
person might not stay In college if hs knew of somsVi^ere else to go to ^ 
gait'll objectives h© might have “'“^particularly for the student m block i»o 

4) Desirability of leaving is Inverseley related to two factor»«-satisfac* 
tion and trans f crab 51 1 ty. 

Satisfaction is further related to a) an adequate seif concept in the 
stud^^t rol© based on feelings of indcpendejicc, competence, worth, and 
interests; b) predictability of instramantal relationships based on such 
things as teaser expectations, study, postpon©n©nt of gratification, etej 
and s) compatj^billty of the student role with other roles of family 
member, worker, father, etc,, 

Transferability refers to the possibility of mweiasnt within the college 
Cvarlaty In programs) and Is related to Its slsso Transferability might 
also refer to mov^nent In the educational system or between syst®nSo 

The date in this study muld suggest that lev? ptisf! cation and high 
des I r«tb i 1 1 ty of leaving college combined with difficulty In leaving. In 
terms of a place to go vifould characterize this groapo 

5 ) A critical problem Is Indicated for this group In the term "percelvedo®* 
For what Is ®*percelved** and ^at Is “real** tsay be, and for these students 
frequently Is, Incongruent and yet motivational !y relevant. This suggests 
a need for a) definitive college objectives and programs, b) developing 
means of comnami eating them to interested parties, c) developing programs 
within them, and d) making referrals to those agencies more capable of 
handling those probles»s not within the junior college province, 

bo Production In college and learning settings, 

important in one®s learning Is that he actively produce. Dissatisfaction 
In the organization can lead one to do one of several things^-— leave the 
organ I zat Ion, conform to production standards, or seede satisfaction in^ 
non»productive areas. Since the student stays in scl'iool, alternatsves 
re^aalning to him are staying and producing or staying and not producing. 
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That Is, be may stay and obtain satisfactions from Ron»productlon related 
activities e.g®, socializing, saying he is a college stud^t, etc. 

{parenthetically, this brings up the point that If the college considers 
co«wrricalar activities a<,go, athletics, lectures, social affairs, student 
government I as educationally defensible, then they shouTd be Included among 
the areas In which a student ‘^y profit'* from attendancoo But what of the* 
student idio has very limited capatlllties In the Academic sphere, but pro« 
fits frcsfl co°currlcular activities? P9r many of the provisional student group,, 
the co^curricular activities may be of greater Immediate worth than the academic^ 
yet the students are evaluated on acedemicso Should stud^ts be evaluated on 
gains In these cO“currlcular areas and should these be used as Inroads to 
academic learning? Or, perltaps a program sliculd be set up that Is nroir© co« 
csurrlcuior wfl^h wittlRtsI scsdoinlcs for osso s^ntsstsr {or 3 ond then ^he 

situation reversed the next semester credit being given upon successful 
completion of the year? Has the high level of Importance assigned to co- 
curricular activities been based on an Implicit assumption of its educational 
value to the academically able, while It has been assigned low value to the 
academically unable? Again, are the assumptions up<^ which the junior college 
'•Institution?* was founded such that the type of provisional student iwni at- 
tending was not considered to be one of the potential recipients of Its benefits? 
Are wo at the cfossroada of either liMMigg. attendance to those for whom the 
Junior college v«s Implicitly assumed to provide for originally o£ aj^gUjja 
the organization to a new a! !*lnclusiva role?y 

"l^btfvatfen to produce stems from a present or anticipated state of dls“ 
content and a perception of a direct connection between Individual production 
and a new state of affairso** (tterch and Simon pe 51)® 

I) Figure 4 indicates tfwat the {r»tivatfon to produce in the learning 
situatlixa would be maximized If the alternative to production avail® 
able to the student were ©Inlmfzed, the ccxisecj^onces he perceives _as 
resulting to him by selecting the various productive alternatives 
were raaxiiiilzedjand the goats of the Indivudal in terms of vdiich he 
evaluates the alternatives ware lnstitutlr>nany relatodo Here 
specifically, the following pertains: 

a) Academic production can be maximized only If non-productive 

alternatives are mlnlmlzedo The alternatives relatedi^to academic 
product Icxf) then depend up<xi and can be maximized by doing the 
following: 

(1) Minifnize the objective availability of outside of school 
pppertun 1 1 1 as as alternatives to school production C'fhls 
is not to negate the value or need of outside school 
activities, but forces us to realistically establish ob- 
jectives of the academic program In l^ght of themi) 

( 2 ) Haximize the degree to i^fch the student feels himself a 
participant In decisions made about him by such means as the 
instructor's showing hfs awareness of. students' proble^ns, 
utilizing the student's Ideas In program development, 
utilizing "graduates" of prograni as aides, incorporating 
influences of the community from which the students came,etCo 
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|3) Optimize task compleKltysMpervIslon ratlOo The learning materials 
should be more closely programmed, the supervision closer (by 
teacher or aide} ^nd the groups smaller as the task becomes more 
cosi'jplex relative to the v^k abilities of the student « 

(-4) Rewards should be tied directly to the behavior desired and 
should be meaningful and available to the student (It may be 
n^^cessary for rewards to be material and concrete at first, with 
gradual reward training taking place tcfl^rd n^re normative re«* 
v^rds). Rewards may have to be different for different types of 
students e.g^, those In Block D (low-esse^^low desirability of 
leaving) In Figure 3 might take ittore normative revdords C**grades**, 
**good work**) while those In Block C (low esse°"hlgh desirability of 
leaving) may need more concrete r^ft^rds, 

CS) Maximize task orientation of groups and minimize task-lrrele® 

vant behavloTo Assign Individuals to groups by their '•susceptabll Ity 
to contagion** in order to reduce negative effects of the group on 
IndivlduaiSo 

b) The student will see the consequence of academic production maximally 

If the following factorsare accounted for and control ledo 

(1) The fewer the alternatives to acad^ic production the more 
Important will be the consequences of performing In school, 

(2) The utilization of appropriate group pressure® A system that 
maximizes the valine and goals of the groups within which the 
Individual finds himself will probably be r<iore effective (at 
le^st in the beginning until the Individual begins dlffer^tlatlng 
himself friRn the group). Group pressures increase in effectiveness 
with strong identification, uniformity of opinion, the range of 
control the group lias over the environmental circumstances, and 
the interaction in the group® 

Looking again at Figure those in bloc^ “D** (perceiving It un- 
desirable to leave school) might be treated differently from those 
In block **C** Cparceivlng It desirable to leave school) , That Is, 
those perceiving It undesirable to leave school may be is^re likely 
to benefit by Incoporation Into or having more contact with the 
general stud^t body, take <xi their norms, and ward off <^fllctlng 
norms of the outside group® On the other hand, those perceiving 
it desirable to leave may find student body norms and bcdievtor 
In the academic reality outside their value system, tend to partici- 
pate In outside activities, and obtain less benefit from counseling 
and training. 
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(3) of criteria^ Aesdesnlc proddcttvity will be ln« 

creased to the extent thaf .Its conseguences Include rev«ards and/or 
mobility vrithin the organization or within the larger social*** 
occupational system of which the college Is a part. 

To be effective, rewards and standards must be acceptable to the 
student and wel I *dat jjaed,, Ka must learn 'Student b^uivlor^* and 
(Hust see this as an acceptable vmy to behave, 

c) Individual goals. It is suggested by J4arch and Simon that individuals 
evaluate themselves In relation to others and take on the goals of groups 
with which they Identify, Identification, they propose. Increases with 
prestige, interaction, shared goals, need satisfaction, and lessening of 
competition within the organization. They indicate targets for identi* 
fication. 

1) £xtra*-organizdtional groups: e,g«, family, comiminlty, ethr 4 lc groups 

jobs, etc, 

2) Organizatlcmal group: e.g. , the colleger The Identification may 

lead only to the symbolic behavior of attending classes, carrying 
books, attending activities, etc,, since the organization represents 
a value system different from that of the student. Being placed 
on probation may be viewed more as a rejection than as a provl* 
sional acceptance, leading the student to physical or psychological 
avoidanee. Since the school is not satlsying personal g^ls, this 
situation may lead to less identification. 

There may be a point here for a separate probationary organization 
or division of the school. That is, ^rhaps its better to be a 
full fledged student in a skill development aiid guidance program, 
than a provisional student backing Into college so that when pushed 
out, he can run a«@y fast, 

3) Task grouM (e.g. , class and teacher) and subgroups (social groups 
and clubs) within the school are two other types of target groups 
with which identifications are made and by whose values alternatives 
to action are evaluated. 

4) significant point about Individual goals as they relate to academic 
production. Is that groups with which the Individual identifies 
influences his actions. In so far as the various groups^ values 

are congruent, or ccrniplementary (at least not antagonistic), the 
Individual will have less conflict. Furthermore, insofar as extra* 
organizational C<X3tside coltege) and subgroups values (within the 
college) are congruent or complementary with those of the organize* 
tion (college) and the task groups (teacher and class), the 
Individual will have less goal and value conflict, Vfhore college 
end classroom values differ from extra organizations! and sub* 
group values, the individuai goals may be conflicting and his major 
emphasis will be In the direction of the greatest identification. 
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The school then rnust account for and compensate for forces 
acting the student he !s outside the academic sphere of 
Influences by showing awareness of outside forces. Interacting with 
theais) end creating a situation In the college that will Increase 
the student Identification v/lth the college and educational 
value system and his consequent academic productlon« The question^ 
naire Item showing mixed reaction to '*the college consideration of 
the students as Individuals" and the obvious lapsing Into "sub» 
group colloquial behaviors after class" Is an Indication of needs 
in the ereas just described,, 

In summary, acadonlc production appears related to mlnlnjlxlng 
alternatives to productive behavior, maximizing meaningful and 
attainable consequenses of productive behavior, and controlling 
for organizational , extra-organlzatlonal , and lntr«r*organlzatIonat 
forces with v^hlch the student identifies and v^iich affect his goals 
as an Individual. 

7« The purpose for describing these *teodels" Is not to suggest th©n as being 

alt Inclusive or the Ideal models to be usedp Rather, they are suggested to 

indicate the direction in which it is felt that college research should go^ 

A means must be found to Incorporate limited studies into the larger scope 

of living societies, these are examples of broad scope models which provide the 

means for studying the "student" and the "learning processes", and In addition, 

have the breadth to handle some of the relevant "context" variables that affect 

and 

motivation and leernlng/itih^ch are so frequently emitted In the typical 
limited studies. 

lit Is suggested that college, district, and state educational leaders 
and ac^lnistrators commit themselves and their resources to synthesis, as well 
as analysis, in research and furthermore, that they view and handle this pro- 
blem in the breadth and depth within which it exists. Education and training 
must be viewed in its broader social context and the concern of the comimjnlty 
(Including Its mssi^bers, "Institutions", and agencies) should be for the analysis^ 
allocation, and integration of functions and resources to realistically meet 
the educational needs of the comminity. 
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